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Rotary in a Progressing World 


By Robert L. Hill 


President, Rotary International 






E ARE succeeding .. . that all-important fact 
emerges from the busy week at Detroit. And in that 
fact there is for us a meed of satisfaction and an 
abiding source of encouragement for the year ahead. 

Rotarians need not be disturbed if newspaper head- 
lines fail to tell of Rotary sponsoring a panacea for 
the world’s economic and social woes. We have none 
to offer. “Rotary,” as Immediate Past President John 
Nelson has so appropriately said, “will do well if it 
continues to tell people how to live; it will come on 
evil days if it attempts to tell them how to vote.” 

But let no one think that in such a program there 
is insufficient appeal to enlist the best in busy men. 
Rotary has come through the past few years with its 
membership but lightly affected and with a new 
understanding of its ideal of “service above self.” 
That concept is being brought to earth and in a 
thousand ways made a living experience. 

In whatever community you find a Rotary club, 
there you will find men trained in service, prepared 
for leadership; and few, if any, of these communities 
have been disappointed. Rotarians are men who are 
growing in the knowledge that duty is a thing that is 
due; that it must be paid by every man who would 
avoid present discredit and eventual moral insolvency. 
It is an obligation which can only be discharged by 
voluntary effort and resolute action; and Rotarians 
rise to the challenge of “paying their way” as they go. 

That service is the basis of all good business is a 
prime Rotary tenet, of which the truth is becoming 
more evident daily. Every transaction has two sides, 
and it is proper that each benefit. The old doctrine 
that “business is business,” interpreted to mean “do 
the other fellow before he does you” is passing—and 
must if man is to progress. Commerce is getting a 
new grasp on its fundamentals which revolve about 
the basic fact of a Auman need. 

The clothier whose outlook is touched by vision 
doesn’t merely sell clothes. He dispenses comfort and 
health and personal satisfaction. The banker doesn’t 
merely rent out money; he is the custodian of a com- 
modity that makes possible factories and farms that 


Service isn’t only a word that 
links Rotarians; it is a living 
concept that must increasingly 


activate men 1n evervday affairs. 


employ men and provides the homes in which they 
live. An importer does not just vend sugar and 
hemp; he is the link that unites people in distant 
lands, enabling them to use and enjoy products their 
own economy does not afford. Merely selling things 
is boredom; selling services is the stuff of which self- 
respect and “dignifying one’s vocation” are made. 


Worx piusservice. the Rotary ideal, is the 
law of our being—the living principle that carries 
men and nations onward. The greater number of 
men must labor with their hands, but whether they 
toil in a shop or at a desk, work properly understood 
and carefully done is the one way they forge ahead. 
We have jokingly referred to work as a burden and 
a chastisement, but we know full well that it 1s an 
honor and a glory and that only as the labor of the 
world is shared shall we untangle those problems that 
vex and disturb national economies. Without work 
nothing is achieved. All that is great in man comes 
through it, and civilization is the by-product of it 
and the leisure it makes possible. 

Rotary lives and will continue to live because it is 
based on this fundamental of fundamentals. Through 
Rotary’s fellowship and activities runs the common 
thread of service to fellow men—a service that starts 
at home and bridges political boundaries. Interna- 
tional Service is not just a phrase for Rotarians; with 
a clarifying perception of its ramifications in com- 
munity and vocational life, they are striving to inte- 
grate mankind in goodwill and understanding. 

Let tribute here be paid to the 150,000 Rotarians of 
many lands who are contributing their effort and 
their time to the end that the ways of living in the 
New Day now dawning shall have a prosperity on a 
much more sound basis than heretofore known. 
Their self-sacrificing endeavor has made Rotary what 
it is; their continuing effort and that of men whose 
interest is enlisted because of their example, augurs 
for a progressing Rotary in a progressing world. 
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Hail, Hail, the Tourist! 


By Stewart Edward White 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 
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They go about in flocks. They eat things with skins, such as oranges or bananas; 
they drift inertly, but with a strange, tenacious persistence, into private premises.” 


* AM not a Native Son of the Golden West. In 
spite of that disability, I cannot bring myself to look 
with the worshipful awe of the outlander on those 
who are; for I came to California before most of the 
present Native Sons had arrived. In 1884, to be exact. 

I mention this purely personal bit of biography 
simply as an assurance and guarantee that I have 
been properly brought up. I know what things to 
mention and what things not to mention. I can 
rhapsodize over liquid dollars as well as the next 
fellow; by which I would mean that rotten-cold rain 
that spoiled the picnic. I can turn any earthquake 
into a mere playful firelet. My command of the word 
“unusual” is—well, unusual. 

To be sure I do not particularly like slogans; or 
pink, purple, or green plaster; or such things as la- 
belling the municipal swill wagons Disposal Service. 
Neither am I wholly convinced that the more people 
you can get together on or near any given spot, the 
better for the spot. But there is no sense in confessing 
my minor weaknesses. We all have them. The point 
[ would make is that in all the greater things of life, 
the things that matter, I am sound. 

So it must be distinctly understood that I am not 
writing about Tourists. Whatever else I may be, I 
am never blasphemous. In one year 1,790,558 tourists 
visited California. They spent on an average of $7.50 
a day apiece. The total crop values of that state 


But as for the Tourii—well, that 
is another matter. They’re a good 
natured sort, but do say ‘uh-huh’ 
and have other odd little habits. 


run about $300,000,000 a year: the total mineral 
production only a little more. 

That’s what our High Priests say. The figures duly 
impress me. Especially that $7.50 a day. I wonder 
how they manage it. I can not. It would seem, to my 
simple observation, that the Picture Post Card and 
Hot Dog bill would come to nearly that. But, any- 
way, far be it from me to utter one syllable that 
might be even remotely construed as an affront to 
these, our Greater Gods. 


Bur tourii are different. They may be readily 
identified. They go about in flocks; their eyes lack 
lustre; and their invariable response to such items of 
spectacle or information as are called to their atten- 
tion is “ah-huh.” They eat things with skins, such as 
oranges or bananas; they drift inertly, but with a 
strange, tenacious persistence, into private premises. 
Presumably they also have $7.50 a day, for there exist, 
and have always existed, people and organizations to 
herd them about. In many respects they do resemble 
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tourists. Indeed I had always looked upon them as such 
until the above figures were called to my attention. 

For many years | made my residence in Santa 
Barbara. It is in most respects a desirable place to live. 
It is also a desirable place to visit. That was the prin- 
cipal reason why I was forced, reluctantly, to move 
away. I would not be believed were I to tell you how 
many letters of introduction have been presented to 
me in a single week. I like letters of introduction. 
Through them I have been privileged to know some 
of the most interesting of my friends. But for a time 
it seemed to me that my most casual acquaintances 
in the East were keeping stenographers overtime 
writing the things. 

What could be done? The bearer of a letter of 
introduction is, per se, legitimately entitled to the 
following as a minimum: (a) one call; (b) one meal; 
(c) one drive in exhibition of “points of interest.” And 
if that minimum was not followed up by some fur- 
ther little attention, the visitor was likely to conclude 
that he had not made good, or that I was both rude 


“Father, father!” he 
panted,“Look, here 
come the sights.” 








and indifferent, or that the fellow who gave him the 
letter owed me money. 

You can't spend all your care-free, idle hours con 
ducting a fleet of sightseeing motor cars or presiding 
at banquets. After a time the far-famed California 
hospitality did wear pretty thin. It had to become 
a rigid ritual, instead of a rite of natural human 


intercourse. 


i. THE well-known “good old days,” Californian 
hospitality was very real and very enjoyable. Friends 
came to visit, not for a week-end, but for a month or 
two. They brought their work with them—if they 
had any—and settled down to the life of the country, 
and finally departed, reluctantly, as “non-resident 
Californians” in good standing. 

One such guest, for several such visits, was Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. He, like myself, was a keen and 
philosophic observer of the varied phenomena of this 
our amusing world. We used to sit together on the 
broad verandah soaking up the sunshine and waiting 


F« IT 


for the appearance of tourii, 
even in the “good old days” the 
tourii were with us. 

It happened that my house was 
located on the direct route to the 
Mission, which was obligatory 
to tourii. They sat humped up 
resignedly in carriages or busses 
“uh-huh” when _ the 


and said 


driver, as a matter of routine, 
told them that this was the home 
of the Celebrated Author. The 
driver had to point out something 
to them every so often, even if 
it was only a ground squirrel; 
otherwise they would not be get 
ting their $7.50 a day’s worth. 
This he could do mechanically, 
in his sleep. Once in a while, 
however, one injected a bit of 
originality into his spiel. 

“This,” we heard one of them 
say, “is the home of Stewart Ed- 
ward White, the author. If you'll 
look close you kin see his wife 
drying her hair.” 

This batch of tourii did not 
seem thrilled. 

“Uh-huh,” said they; but then 
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they would have said the same thing to Yosemite. 
The majority of them had never heard of the 
Celebrated Author. But in quite sufficient numbers 
they had; or thought they ought to have. The driver 
would stop his horses. The tourii would descend, 
open the garden gate, drift uncertainly up the 
paths toward the house. Some would 
pluck flowers, probably to press be- 4. 
tween the leaves of the World’s Com- a 
pendium of Useful Knowledge. Sooner 9 
or later, if undeterred, they would 
likely ring the bell and demand an 
interview. We evolved a plan. 
Sam is a large, husky 
person, about twice my 
size. Though the 
most genial and 









good natured per- 

son in the world, | / 
he is endowed i} 
with a fierce and 
determined aspect. 
When the tourii, 
in their uncertain 
manner, had drift- 
ed so close we 
could see the 

whites of their 

eyes, I would seize Sam by the collar of his coat and 
the slack of his pants; propel him rapidly down the 
steps; and hurl him violently off into space. 

“Just because you’ve read some of my books, you 
needn’t think you can come here and make my ac- 
quaintance!” I would shout after him: and Sam 
would slink off, looking back malevolently over his 
shoulder and muttering “curses! curses!”; and the 
tourii would scuttle off like quail; and Sam would 
come back; and we'd set ourselves for a new batch. 

George Booth, returning to his house atop Booth’s 
Point, where tourii would scarcely be expected to 
climb unguided, nevertheless discovered scattered 
about his broad verandah a group of these strange 
creatures. They stared at him impassively. He raised 
his hat. 

“Madam,” said he to the nearest, “I beg to be 
excused. I am going in to count my spoons.” 

The tourii continued to stare at him and to chew 
their cuds. They did not even say uh-huh. 

Nevertheless tourii are articulate at times. I sus- 


pect they are no even sub-human, evidence to the 
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contrary notwithstanding. My own theory is that 

they are quite human: that among them are actually 

many nice people caught by the spell. In other words, 

tourus is a state of being. Some people are less resist- 

ant than others to its influence; just as some people 

are susceptible to strawberry rash. Others are immune. 
The former are the tourii; the latter are the 
visitors or the Tourists. 

I have travelled much about most parts of 
the world, so I feel qualified to 
utter a warning; and it is this: 
it is fatally easy to 
become a tourus. 
One is likely to slip 
into it gradually, 
without thinking. 
“One little dose 
won't hurt,” sez 
you, “I’m tired to- 
day. I can take it 
or leave it alone.” 
Which is all very 
well; but next time 
you will need a 
larger dose; and a 
larger;anda larger; 
until some day you 
will find yourself 
sitting drugged, miles back of your eyes, and faintly 
you will hear yourself saying “uh-huh” to somebody. 
Heaven vouchsafe that you be not then so far gone 
but that the shock will awaken you to your danger! 





Have you ever been in 
wicked, glamorous Port 
Said between steamers? 


I. IS pitiful; it is criminal. These worthy, well- 
meaning people permitted, unprepared, unwarned, 
to set out from the safe protection of their accus- 
tomed surroundings into the great world, Talk about 
the innocent country girl in the great city! The ex- 
perience may do permanent damage; so that never 
will they return to normal, but will for the rest of 
their wrecked lives be doomed to wander under the 
curse, collecting itineraries, following guides, staring 
at mere things. There ought to be a book to be placed 
in the hands of every untravelled—What a Young 
Tourist Ought to Know; and possibly a second book 
of rescue, written by some addict who has broken 
his chains, on The Use and Abuse of Education in 
Travel. 

There are some who practice complete abstention. 
They consider it immoral to [ Continued on page 61] 
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Tennis—It’s a Grand Old Game 


By Jean Borotra 
As told to John R. Tunis 


E. many years now, I have been a competitor in 


different lands in lawn tennis; indeed since my col- 
lege days I have represented my country, France, 
both at home and abroad in athletics. For about two 
years I have also been a Rotarian. And more and 
more it has been impressed upon me that the true 
sporting ideal is the Rotarian ideal. Nothing more. 

Rotary International has many things in common 
with sport and not the least is the opportunity it gives 
sportsmen to mix with and to know men of different 
races. Yes, and to learn from them also. 

I am in a position to know what I photo: acme. 
am talking about. One of the greatest * 
factors in the development of my game 
has been the contact with American 
players and especially with the Great 
Bill— Bill Tilden, who is surely the 
most remarkable player of them all. 
I owe much of the speeding up of my 
tennis during its formative years, and 
its increase in severity, to constant play 
in the United States. The lessons I 
learned from the two Bills, Tilden and 
Johnston, I was lucky enough to be 
able to profit by and put to advantage 
in later years. 

Today the general level of all sport, 
but of tennis in France particularly, is 
higher than it was ten years ago. This 
progress is due in no small measure to 
the lessons our team learned playing 
abroad. Yes, of course, healthy and. 
natural emulation has its part in this 
progress, but had we confined our play 
to our own land it is unlikely we should 
ever have become the champion nation 





Jean Borotra comes close to filling 
Voltaire’s description of a happy man 
as one having “the body of an athlete 
and the soul of a sage.” He is a stel- 
lar tennis player and fellow Paris Ro- 
tartans know him as an engineer-busi- 
ness man engaged in oil distributing. 


Wherein a French star reveals 
how his country held the Davis 
Cup six years and why he thinks 
ingland will win at Wimbledon. 


of the world in the grand old game we call tennis. 

International athletics has many things in common 
with Rotary, none more noticeable than that feeling 
of solidarity which comes from working shoulde 
to shoulder in a common cause. 

This was the chief reason for the success of the 
French Davis Cup team in 1927. That summer we 
defeated the United States, the holding nation. In 


1928, we managed to defend the cup against the 
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Next to England, Bor- 
otra thinks the Unit- 
ed States has the best 
chance for winning 
the Davis Cup honors 
in the finals, late this 
month. The Ameri- 
can team,left to right: 
R. Norris Williams, 
captain; Frank 
Shields; Sydney 
Wood; John Van Ryn; 
George Lott; Lester 
Stoefen; and Hans 
Nusslein, German 
professional; Vincent 
Richards, American 
professional player. 
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challenge of Tilden and his compatriots. In 1929, we 
were again successful in our defense, although our 
ranks were depleted by the forced retirement of our 
comrade and great star, Rene Lacoste. In 1930, 
Cochet, Brugnon, and myself managed once more to 
conquer the Americans. In 1931, we beat the English. 
In 1932, we defeated the Americans with Vines, 
finally to be conquered last summer by the English. 

For six long years we held the Davis Cup, fading 
veterans though we were. Why? 

Because we were a team. The team of France al- 
ways formed a solid block in which rivalries were 
unknown, where each was always ready for the good 
of the side to yield his place to a comrade who was 
in a better form. For six long years we won because 
we all rejoiced equally at any victory of a teammate. 
In addition to the great pleasure we received at being 
together, there is no doubt that this spirit was a 
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Here’s the famous Davis International Cup, it- 
self, and the victorious English team journey- 
ing back to their homes after having won it 
from the French court aces last year. Left 
to right: Pat Hughes, Bunny Austin, Roper 
Barrett, non-playing captain, and Fred Perry. 


wonderful moral force during our great 
matches. 

In 1928 with Jacques Brugnon and Chris- 
tian Boussus, I made a tour of the entire 
world, playing tennis in the United States, 
Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa. The trip was 
successful because of the frank friendship of 
my comrades with whom I lived constantly 
side by side for long months on end. It was a mar- 
velous page of my life. We travelled together without 
the slightest collision, and throughout the journey if 
any of us was in need or trouble he could instantly 
count on the moral support, the real and sincere 
affection of the others. This is the same spirit which 
animates Rotary International. 


Bac a sportsman has made me a better Rotar- 
ian and being a Rotarian has probably made me a 
better sportsman. Because I have been active in com- 
petitive athletics in almost every big country on the 
globe, and, indeed, in many small ones, I realize that, 
barring superficial differences, people are quite the 
same the world over. The tennis player and the gal- 
lery in Melbourne speak the same language as do 
those in Madrid. 


The object of a game is not to win; were that so 
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every game would be fruitless and barren for one 
player or one team, because in sport as in life every- 
one cannot always be on the winning side. No, the 
main purpose of sport is enjoyment for the competi- 
tors and also the growth of respect and understand- 
ing for the players of other nationalities and other 
lands. In fact, I believe sincerely that one of the finest 
things about athletics is the opportunity that arises 
to sit around a table after the game and discuss each 
other’s problems, economic and social as well as sport- 
ing, in a free and comradely manner. 

In my opinion, a game such as tennis, which is 
universally played with the same rules all over the 
world, can have a really great effect in attaining 
Rotary’s Sixth Object—making different nations 
understand each other and each other’s 
best qualities. For instance, until about 
ten years ago our national tennis cham- 
pionships in France were open only to 
natives. Then about 1924 they were 
opened to every tennis player without 
any restrictions. This has been an excel- 
lent thing for French sport. 

First it has brought in many great 
foreign champions. Bill Tilden of the 
United States, Fred Perry of England, 
Jiro Satoh of Japan, Daniel Prenn of 
Germany, have all played on the center 
court at Roland Garros. Their presence 
has given the French sporting public an 
opportunity to see that not all the best 


Photo: Henri Manuel, Paris. 
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athletes are native born, that other players can some 
times play games better than we do. It has also given 
French crowds the occasion to appreciate the for 
eigner. Our galleries have benefited by this broad- 
ening of the horizons of sport. 

There was a time when the French wanted only 
to see a Frenchman victorious. Then they learned to 
pay tribute to the skill of an outsider. Today there 
is no city in the world where Tilden receives a 
warmer welcome than in Paris. So, too, it has been 
an excellent thing for our players, many of whom 
are not good enough to be sent abroad on teams and 
have not money enough to pay for a such a trip 
themselves. 


54 | 


Speaking of crowds makes | Continued on Pas 
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The Japanese in the 1934 Da- 
vis Cup competition. Left to 
right: Jiro Yamagashi, Jiro 
Fuyikura, Jiro Satoh, Hideo 
Nishimura. The Davis Cup 
matches are the classic of the 
tennis world. Last year, thir- 
ty-three countries took part 
Despite an admitted value in 
promoting international 
sportsmanship, howev 

Borotra believes that to 
win or not to win is being 
over-stressed by the. pre 


Time out for tea! Left to 


right: Borotra’s sister, M 
Higgins; brother, / adouard; 
mother; Jean, himself, with 


his sister’ s chi ld On 
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Pros_eMs of employer-employee_rela- 
tions have claimed the thoughtful attention 
of Rotarians from Rotary’s earliest days on 
to the present. . . . In March, the 30-hour 
week problem was discussed pro and con in 
these columns. Herewith, two spokesmen 
present their views on how the collective 
bargaining principle, affirmed in the United 
States’ National Industrial Recovery Act, 
should be applied. . . . This exchange of 
opinion is offered to readers of The Rotarian 
without prejudice, solely in the interests of 
a better understanding of the basic issues 
involved in this highly controversial ques- 
tion.—The Editors. 





Is the Blue Eagle of the NRA 
the symbol of a dawning day 
for better relations between em- 
ployers and employees in the 
United States? That is its ob- 
ject, but many a knotty prob- 
lem yet remains to be untangled 
as those who follow current 
newspaper reports of strikes 
and threatened strikes realize. 
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Collective Bargaining 
I. The Employee Representation Plan 


By Tom 4. Girdler 


Chairman of the Board and President, Republic Steel Corporation 


current widespread epidemic of strikes or 


threatened strikes in the United States may have at 
least one useful result— it may help to clarify the 
issues involved and to bring before employees, em- 
ployers, and the public at large the actual nature of 
the controversy existing between leaders of organized 
labor and leaders of industry. 

The experience of the steel industry is particularly 
illustrative of these points. 

From propaganda put out by labor leaders, many 
people have, no doubt, gained the impression that the 
steel industry is opposed to collective bargaining. 


This is not true. The industry stands squarely in 


favor of the right and the practice of collective 
bargaining with its employees. 

The point in controversy has to do with the form 
of collective bargaining which is to be adopted. 

The steel industry believes that the employee rep- 
resentation plan represents the best form of collective 
bargaining, for employees as well as employers, 
which has thus far been devised. 

Labor unions, however, chiefly those affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, temporarily tak- 
ing a dominating position under NRA and seeking 
governmental support out of all proportion to their 
memberships, are attempting to force the “closed 
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shop” upon employees and employers alike, and 
claiming the exclusive right to represent employees 
in collective bargaining. 

This is as objectionable to the great majority of the 
employees as it is to the employers. In the steel indus- 
try, only a small minority of the total number of 
employees belong to trade unions. 

The steel industry has refused to recognize the 
unions because trade unionism means eventually the 
closed shop—and the closed shop, in the opinion of 
the industry, is absolutely contrary to the best inter- 
ests of both employees and employers and in violation 
of Section 7-A of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, which guarantees to all employees free choice of 
method of bargaining with employers. 

Furthermore, in opposing the closed shop and 
union recognition, the steel industry has in mind past 
experience with American Federation of Labor un- 
ions—and that experience, with its examples of juris- 
dictional disputes, strikes, excessive dues, fines and 
penalties, limitation of output, philosophy of con- 
flict, and intrusion of agents having little or no 
acquaintance with the industry or the rank and file 


A three-man board, representing employers, employees, 
problems in the iron and steel industry, first to have 


Photo: Ewing Galloway. 
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of the employees they claim to represent, h 


been conducive to the satisfaction of the employ: 
or of the management. 

The majority of employees in the steel industry, as 
well as the employers, believe that collective bargain 
ing may best be accomplished in the interests of th 
employees themselves, as well as those of business and 
society at large, by the establishment of self-govern 
ing employees’ organizations within the industry, 
whereby employees are free to elect representatiy 
to deal with employers upon questions of wages, 
hours, working conditions, and all other matter 


mutual interest. 


© cneratay to general opinion, the emplo 


representation plan of collective bargainin 


new. It has been in use for years in many industri 
including steel. 

The employee representation plan is often ref 
to as a “company union.” To the extent that this t 


indicates an organization of employees of a compat 


for collective bargaining, this name is correct. H 
ever, the implication that [Continued on page 49 
‘e trouble in applying collective bargaining 














“Recognition of our 
union” has been the 
demand back of sev- 
eral strikes in the 
United States during 
recent months. Note 
the signs displayed in 
this photograph of a 
protest parade of New 
York taxicab drivers. 
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Photo: Acme. 


Collective Bargaining 


2. Trade Unionism 
By William P. Connery, Jr. 


Chairman, Committee on Labor, 
United States House of Representatives. 


OMPANY unionism—the so-called employee 
representation plan—is, in the opinion of millions of 
industrial workers, nothing more than a polite def- 
nition of modern industrial servitude. Company 
unions are tolerated usually in those instances where 
the workers, in order to feed, clothe, and shelter their 
families, must accept such employment conditions or 
depend upon public charity, something abhorrent to 
the self-respecting industrial worker. 

Company unions, as such, were not generally 
deemed necessary or profitable by employers of labor 
in the United States until after Congress had enacted 
the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Law which 
made illegal and non-enforceable the Individual Con- 
tract System of Employment. 

Prior to the passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Law, some employers demanded of work- 
ers who sought employment a contract whereby the 
worker, as a condition of securing and retaining his 
job, agreed in writing that he would not, while em- 


ployed, and, in some cases for a definite period after 


Presenting the case for those 
who believe that the “Company 
Union” plan is not the real 
solution to the labor problem. 


leaving his job, join a labor union. Such contracts in 
reality abridged the freedom guaranteed to every 
American citizen by the Constitution. 


The National Labor Board is composed of an equal 
number of employers of labor and an equal number 
of representatives of workers. After a year’s study of 
labor disputes and forms of labor organization with 
which that body came into contact, the National 
Labor Board defined the meaning and purposes of 
company unions as follows: 


The Board has ruled that organization is a matter exclu- 
sively within the control of the employees. It has counselled a 
hands-off policy on the part of employers. It has condemned 
the initiation of a company union by an employer and partici- 
pation by him in its affairs, where such initiation and partici- 
pation has, in effect, been an interference with the employees’ 
self organization, or resulted, in fact, in the domination of 
the organization by the employer, and where the employees 
have not clearly and freely consented thereto. The Board has 
held that the fact that an election of representatives has been 
conducted under a plan, does not constitute an approval of 
the plan itself. 
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The chairman of the National Labor Board, the 
Honorable Robert F, Wagner, member of the United 
States Senate from New York, referring to company 
unions has often said: “Nearly all of these so-called 
company dominated unions have been organized 
since the enactment of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act by the same type of employers who, before 
the enactment of the Act, refused to permit their 
workers any form of organization for the purpose of 
bargaining collectively.” 

Chairman Wagner, referring to his experience with 
labor disputes, as chairman of the National Labor 
Board, has further said: “Typical of the cases which 
appeared before the Board, wherein the workers were 
referred to as members of a company union, we 
found that the workers, while standing before a ma- 
chine or while at work, were handed a copy of a 


Courtesy, Christian Science Monitor. 
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The American Federation of La- 
bor, as its name implies, is not 
one union but a federation of 
many. It was organized in 1881 
and reorganized in 1886. Na- 
tional trade unions have retained 
full autonomy, except for func- 
tions expressly delegated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The federation—through a con- 
vention of delegates — sets up 
uniform policies and centralizes 
publicity and lobbying at Wash- 
ington in interests of united 
unions. William Green (right) 
is president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, having suc- 
ceeded the late Samuel Gompers. 


constitution by the foreman, or, in some cases | 
the employer himself, with the statement that th: 


} 1 
and that 


worker was now a member of the ‘union’ 
the dues for the maintaining of such organization 
would be deducted from his pay envelope. When the 
workers had asked when the meeting to elect ofhcers 
would be held, they were told that there would be no 
meetings, that the officers had already been selected 
by the employer. It was a case if you want to hold 
your job, accept this type of ‘union’ as your repre- 


sentative or find a job elsewhere.” 


BMAGINE, if you can, with ten to twelve millions 
of workers unable to secure employment, what free 
dom of choice is left to the worker with several 
hungry mouths at home to feed‘ 

In some cases, workers have contended that, In in 
dustries operating under a Code, where the employers 
have subscribed to Section 7A of the National Indus 
trial Recovery Act and, in fact, embodied that section 
in the Code which they had voluntarily submitted to 
the National Recovery Administration, the workers 
have a right to choose a union to represent them. 
Some workers have even gone so far as to argue that 
they have a right, under Section 7A, to hire those 
whom they wish to represent them. In certain cases, 
where the workers were partially organized and had 
virtually agreed that they would ask the representa 
tives of a legitimate trade union to represent them, 
the employers had stated that they could not continue 
in their jobs unless they [Continued on page 50| 
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Play Bridges National Frontiers 


By Frank Chapin Bray 


i. THE fifteen-member Rotary club at Cardston, 
Alberta, there originated two years ago the project 
which, sentimentally at least, has erased a segment of 
the boundary that divides Canada from the United 
States. Two great national parks—Waterton on the 
Canadian side, and Glacier on the American—have 
recently by parliamentary and congressional action 
become one:! The Waterton-Glacier International 
Peace Park. 

International goodwill may be achieved in many 
ways, but here is an example, unique in history, of a 


A small Canadian Rotary club is 
father of the idea that wedded 
two great parks—Waterton and 
Glacier—into a peace memorial. 


common interest in play and recreation bridging po- 
litical frontiers to bring two peoples closer in under- 
standing. Whereas most boundaries are notorious 
sources of friction and breeders of war, in North 
America two lively nations not only maintain a 
boundary without armament, but are progressively 
making of it a common neighborhood playground. 
Details of the story become significantly interesting. 
Maps reveal that 





Canada continues to adminis- 
ter the Waterton part (above), 
some 140,800 acres, of scenic 
wonderland now incorporated 
in the International Peace Park. 
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in this longest of 
boundaries, there are 
now almost 4,000 
miles of surveyed 
border line, 2,189 
miles on water and 
only 1,784 on land. 

Pointing up the 
extreme eastern end 
of the boundary 
with its lighthouse, 
is the famous little 
St. Croix Island, long 
a favorite picnic 
ground for New 
Brunswick and 
Maine neighbors. 
Here the French 
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under De Monte made their first settlement in Arcadia 
in 1604; and an unearthed library copy of Samuel de 
Champlain’s map made in 1603 finally settled the dis- 
pute over the St. Croix river as the correct boundary. 
Back in 1812, it was popularly dubbed “Neutral Island.” 


Domne up the western land’s end of the 
boundary, the monumental Peace Portal, at Blaine, 
Washington, stands out. This concrete archway over 
the magnificent Pacific Highway at the border car- 
ries the legend: “Children of a Common Mother.” 
To the late Samuel Hill, son-in-law of James J. Hill, 
belongs the credit for establishing this lasting me- 
morial to the “Hundred Years of Peace,” dedicated 
with notable international ceremonies. 

Since those celebrations of the “Hundred Years 
of Peace” of nearly twenty years ago, everybody is 
supposed to know that, 


] 


nated in the Cardston Rotary Club, as stated, but took 
root at the first annual goodwill meeting of Alberta 
and Montana Rotarians at the Prince of Wales Hotel, 
Waterton Lakes Park, on July 4, 1931. A resolution 
“that the proper authorities be petitioned to com 
mence negotiations” was moved by the Rev. Canon 
S. H. Middleton, of Cardston, and seconded by Harry 
B. Mitchell, of Great Falls, Montana. 

With the sort of aggressiveness to be expected of 
pioneers and the sons of pioneers, Rotarians on both 
sides of the line nurtured their dream until in May. 
1932, legislative action in Canada and the United 
States wedded the two parks into one. Canada con 
tinues to administer the Waterton section, 140,800 
acres, and the United States its portion, 981,081 


acres. But the whole—1,122,481 acres—is one park, a 


scenic monument “perma 


| be ro 
| Continued on page 48 | 








wonderful to tell other 
nations, the Canadian- 
American border is com- 
pletely unarmed, having 
neither a fortification 
on land nor a battleship 
on the waters. But we, 
the people of both na- 
tions, have been pro- 
gressing beyond that 
stage of neighborly liv- 


ing at peace. Rotary pro- 
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motion of what is now 
officially designated as 
the “Waterton-Glacier 
International Peace 
Park” is a case in point. 
The idea was germi- 
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Uncle Sam, too, will continue 
to Operate Ais portion, ove 
951,600 acres,which forme) 
was known to the vacationing 
publicas Glacier Park (above ). 
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A cordial fellowship links men who live 
in the saw-dust ring, as many Rotarians 


who have drawn on it fora hobby know. 


No, it’s not Pagliacet, 
merrymaking while 
his heart is breaking, 
but Mr. Harper Joy, 
Spokane, Wash., bank- 
er, Rotarian, giving 
his idea of a swell 
way to spend a vaca- 
tion. Were he asked, 
he'd probably admit 
it is easier to look 
and act like a clown 
than a banker (right) 


—certainly more fun! 


Yo Ho for a 


Circus Life! 
By Earl Chapin May 


i. a canvas dining room on a grassy lot at Muncie, 
Indiana, Rotarians from Peru, Muncie, and distant 
cities were gathered at a luncheon which made 
Rotary history. 

The tent in which these Rotarians gathered was 
part and parcel of the finest circus which tours the 
United States—the Hagenbeck-Wallace of half a cen- 
tury’s good record—which had pitched at Muncie to 
“give two performances, this day and date only, rain 
or shine,” just as advertised. The “day and date” was 
September 5, 1933. Jess Adkins, superbly efficient 
circus manager, quiet gentleman and highest type of 
tented showman, was both host and guest of honor 
at this luncheon. 
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Al Dean, veteran chef of the Hagenbeck-Wallace, 
had arranged the luncheon tables in circular form 
with the hub and the spokes of a Rotary wheel done 
effectively in flowers. On all sides of this epochal din- 
ing tent were the sights, smells, and sounds dear to 
all ages and nations of circus lovers. The hubs of 
mammoth baggage wagons clucked and rumbled in 
unmistakable circus fashion; horses neighed; lions 
roared; a distant sideshow band blared for the day’s 
first “museum” opening. 

After invocation by the Rev. John M. Schmitz, the 
assembled Rotarians joined in singing “America” and 
in doing full justice to the courses offered. After des- 
sert and coffee had been disposed of, Vice President 
Charles Burton of the Peru Rotary Club announced 
the formal installation of President Jess Adkins. 


“We elected Jess to the presidency of our club on 
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July first of this year,” he explained, “but while Jess is on _ sectarian. It functioned because it taught freedom 
the road with his stupendous aggregation I have been _ of belief, plus unfailing loyalty. Moreover, circus 
pinch-hitting at Peru for him. Now we are going to make _ people were pledged to charity; they helped each 
Jess do his stuff. I herewith hand the gavel to our worthy _ other in times of stress and frequently entertained 
president.” crippled children and other unfortunates. 
Modestly a six-footer arose, laid down the cigar he al- Jess Adkins enlarged on this appealing theme, 
ways smokes dry, and in a few feeling words told “What then gave way to Father Schmitz; Jess Murden, 
Rotary means to me and what I| hope it will some time Peru Rotarian, and former chairman of the Indi- 
mean to all nations of the world.” He drove his points ana Highway Commission; Vice President Bur- 
home with modest effectiveness. Rotary was both national ton, and Rex Roselli. The latter brilliant member 
and international. Circuses toured all over the North of the show’s public relations department, who 
American continent. American showmen had taken their 
circuses to every civilized and semi-civilized country. In 
foreign countries they had met scores of native circuses. 


Photo: Eyerman, Cumberland, Md. 





















, = circus was, emblematic of Rotary because it had 
survived and developed through the centuries on the doc- 
trine of compulsory attention to assigned duties. The 
members of each circus company met daily in a cook- 
house luncheon where each member sat at the same 
place at his table. Circus people were justly famous for 
loyalty and devotion. Consciously or unconsciously, they 
had adopted the Rotary motto: “He profits most who 
serves best.” 

The wheel was as emblematic of circuses as of Rotary. 
The circus was nearly always in motion. It could not 
move from place to place were it not for the sturdy 
wheels beneath its wagons, motor trucks, and special 
railroad trains. The circus was a miniature congress of 
nations; it thrived because it was non-political and non- 







“Do you remembe 
Adkins (cigar in 
first circus manager ever 
elected a Rotary clul 
president, reminds Zack 
Terrell, “how you left 
me to set up the show 
in ankle-deep muck at 


Middletown, N. Y.?” 











A circus fan throughout 
a long and active life 
was James W. Davidson 
—“Jim” to Rotarians in 
all parts of the world 
Nothing, save foundin; 
a new club, brought him 
(left) a greater thrill 
than tooting a battered 
horn in a circus parade. 
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Indian circus. 


Photo: Jack W. Cones, San Antonio, 
joined Rotary three years 
ago, expressed his joy at 
the proceedings and re- 
called that during that 
tenting season Jess Ad- 
kins and he had attended 
sixteen Rotary meetings 
at which one or both had 
made addresses. 

Thus was the first 
known circus manager 
ever to become a Rotary 
club president properly inducted into his office. 

[ mention Jess Adkins at the beginning of this 
narrative because I have known this self-contained, 
able showman for many, to me, profitable years. I 
recall how I motored into Middletown, New York, 
when he was assistant manager of the Sells-Floto Cir- 
cus and found that thirty-car, three-ringed enterprise 
bogged almost hopelessly in clay and mud. Middle- 
town was deluged by a cloudburst. The lot was low 
and covered with water. Jess Adkin’s chief, Zack Ter- 
rell, had gone into Manhattan on business, leaving 
Jess alone on the job. It was Adkins’ first day with 
so much undivided responsibility. 

Long-string teams and ten-ton wagons floundered 


around in the mushy mud. Pushing elephants did 


what they could to spot these wagons. Beslickered 


Below: Animal cages 
and performers be- 
longing to an East 
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\ An East Indian circus 

—not the greatest 
\ show on earth, but it 
looked good to “Jim” 
Davidson. He stum- 
bled across it in 
the Himalayas, 
near Darjeeling, 
India. Jim, Mrs. 
Davidson re- 
ports, had an un- 
canny instinct 
which enabled 
him to “spot” 
circuses or circus 
posters along 


the highway. 
















Intropucinc—Harry Hertzberg (up- 
per), of San Antonio, Tex., and Earl 
Chapin May, the author of this arti- 
cle... Rotarian Hertzberg is an at- 
torney, but his hobby—and he rides 
itl—is collecting posters, hand bills, 
and other materials depicting the fas- 
cinating history of the circus. He 
has, among other treasures, an an- 
nouncement of an early circus in 
Philadelphia at which President and 
Mrs. Washington were to be present. 





Photo: 
Bachrach, 
New York. 


canvas-men, hostlers, seat men, and property men 
were struggling desperately through the mire. In the 
center of a soaked and leaking big-top Jess Adkins 
stood and chewed a cigar. When he spoke it was 
gently to a department chief. Except when a horse 
or man went down in the muck, the scene lacked 
excitement; but it exemplified determination. The 
show must get up, the show must go on. Jess Adkins 
was there to see to it. 


Tas picture remains vividly in my mind because 
the record shows that, in spite of a rain which never 
ceased, Jess got his show up and took in $2,500 before 
he began the night-long job of tearing it down, And 
he made the next day’s town in time to give two 
performances. A true circus- [Continued on page 56| 
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A favorite promenade for tourists is down this picturesque boulevard, named to 
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Photo: Henri Manuel, I 


honor Fragonard, Grasse’s most renowned son, painter of gentle court amours. 


Grasse, City of Exotic Scents 


By Padraic Colum 


4 HAVE often wondered why America, which uses 
such quantities of perfume and has in Florida and 
California areas so rich in flowers, is not the world’s 
perfume-producing land. America, for all her flori- 
culture, goes abroad for her perfumes. The chief 
center of the industry based upon flowers is still by 
the Mediterranean, in romantic and colorful Provence 
of Southern France. 

And the reason for this, I suppose, is that perfume- 
bearing flowers require water as well as sunshine. | 
am, as I write, in the world’s most noted perfume- 
making district—in Grasse, a town close to Nice. It is 
a neighborhood which is very kind to flowers; it gives 
them sunshine and it gives them water in abundance, 
and it gives them, besides, an exceptional measure of 
dew. The dew remains on the ground well into the 
next day, helping the flowers here to the surprising 
freshness they show. I imagine it is this unusual dew- 
fall which has made Grasse the center of the industry 
based on flowers. 

I look at the town from that collection of olive trees, 


Sun-warmed, dew-bathed... here 
the wizardry of modern science 
captures the aroma of countless 


blooms for Milady the world over. 


cypresses, pines, bays, and eucalypti, which 1 ved 
Princess Pauline’s Garden. I look at it from a sun-di 
which is at the edge of a ravine. The town rises from 
below me. Beyond are irregular hills on which ol 
trees mount to meet pines—the olive trees on theu 
ancient terraces. Below are red tiled roofs. Roof above 
roof they rise in tiers—five or six tiers—towards tut 
rets on a height, a belfry, and a keep with another 
building between. The belfry is whitish, the keep, 
weather-embrowned, and the building between them, 
grey; the group which looks like a citadel above them 
is contrasted with the reddish, mounting roofs. 

That squage, weather-embrowned turret, which | 
have named a keep because it is so like the keeps one 
sees throughout Ireland, is part of the castle of a 
fourteenth-century Provengal nobleman, who, as an 


inscription on it tells us, “fought, suffered, and sung” 
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in his native Grasse. The belfry belongs to the 
cathedral, the small cross on which can be 
seen. And the red-tiled roofs are the modern 
town which extends from the grey old town. 
Five or six smoke-stacks stand amongst the tiers 
of red roofs; they belong to Grasse’s different 


perf umeries, 


= COME into the old town through an arch. Its 
narrow streets were obviously forest-paths run- 
ning up and down and crossing each other, with 
narrower streets like forest-alleys branching off 
from them, one, perhaps, leading to a well which 
may now be represented by a fountain. The 
houses are five or six stories high, with open 
shutters breaking their steep lines; the alleys are 
so narrow that one can span them with out- 
stretched arms; the streets have such little width 
that the mule, mounting with a load of fagots 
on its back, forces us against a wall. Streets and 
alleys are remarkably clean. Always there is the 
sound of splashing water—a fountain or an 
overflowing cistern — and the bells in the turret 
seem to drop heavy notes between the high 
houses. 

In these narrow ways, people seem to have 
noticeable character. Perhaps this is because there 
are no vehicles to distract our attention from 
them, or perhaps because narrow, mounting 
streets give perspective to human kind; anyway, 
the man carrying a chain from the blacksmith’s, 


Reproduction from an old print. 
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the nun coming towards us, the black-aproned young 
woman who is peddling brushes, the woman with fat 
hanging hands and flat feet, have the sort of character that 


painters put into their types. 


Grasse’s commerce in perfumes began in the eighteenth 
century—with a little donkey carrying, in the long panniers 
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Photo: Henri Manuel, Paris. 


Grasse—an industrious 
happy community of 12,000 
souls. Its grey and red-tiled 
roofs are embowered among 
luxuriant trees and flowers 
in a natural ampitheater 
where blow the soft breezes 
from the Mediterranean. 


Special attention is given to 
picking violets, for violets 
are among the more im- 
portant flowers grown in the 
long spring and summer 
months on the 60,000 acres 
Grasse devotes to the culti- 
vation of a bewildering 
variety of aromatic plants. 
The violets are gathered in 
wicker baskets and taken to 
factories where modern mag- 
ic entraps their fragrance. 
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Photo: Henri Manuel, Paris, 


Distillation has 
given way to 
more econom- 
ical methods of 
extracting es- 
sential oils. 
These are sent 
to Cologne and 
Paris, there to 
be worked up 
into commer- 
cial perfumes. — a 
Soap is manu- . 
factured from 
the by-products. 


LS 
across its back, jars of scented waters, and bound for 
the Fair of Beaucaire. The process of making perfume 
at the time was the world-old one of distillation. Then 
came the discovery that flowers could be made to mix 
their essences with grease—with pork fat and beef 
fat—and that the essences could be separated from 
the grease by alcohol, leaving a by-product which 
could be manufactured into scented soap and cos- 
metics. This was the beginning of the large-scale 
industry of perfume making. 

Grasse manufactures perfumes that have the fra- 
grance of the open air in them—that are, in fact, 
fragrances rather than perfumes. But this is not its 
main business with the flowers; its main business is 
the extraction of the floral oils which are taken to 
Paris and Cologne, and there worked up into the 
perfumes which are sent all over the world by firms 
with world-famous names. 
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proof 
(below). The men are 
filling the boxes with 
the powder, milled to 
impalpability from rice 


and suitably scented. 


Photo: Henri Manuel, Paris 





Some flowers are being treated one way and some 
another in the attractive perfumeries which we visit. 
Broom and verbena, mint and orange-flowers, are 
being distilled in what looks like old-fashioned alem- 
bics, but by modern process. Roses and violets are 
being melted. with beef and pork fats. Other flowers 
are being laid on fats held in frames and subjected to 
cold process, new petals being laid on every day for 
months, the fats being made to render up their per 
fume by alcohol. From these [ Continued on page 59| 
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Unusually im- 
pressive cere- 
monies marked 
the opening of 
the first session. 
President Nel- 
son, escorted by 
a guard of 
honor, ts here 
being ushered 
into the con- 
vention hall. 




















Rotary Rolls Forward 


By Leland D. Case 


Detroit, MICH., JUNE 29. 

N THIS “City Dynamic,” nestling in 
the heart of the Great Lakes Empire, 
7,400 visitors have just experienced six 
eventful days which will be remembered 
as the twenty-fifth convention of Rotary 
International. 

A peculiar appropriateness exists in the 
fact that Rotary, a world-wide organiza- 
tion, selected Detroit for the scene of this 
milestone event. Here is a great city over 
which three flags have rippled. From sky- 
scrapers one may peer across a national 
frontier. It is a city symbolized, not less 
than Rotary itself, by a Wheel—a Wheel 
geared to a human need. 

Visiting Rotarians quickly sensed this 
community of interest with their hosts. If 
they arrived by train or airplane, a con- 
tingent of the 700 courtesy cars, supplied 
by local factories, was on hand to 
whisk them to hotels or the convention 
hall. Detroit-bound motorists at points as 
distant as Niagara Falls were hailed by 
early-rising Michigan and Ontario Ro- 
tarians, greeted with a smile, and supplied 
with road maps and identifying wind- 
shield stickers. 

Such hospitality, dispensed with an efh- 
ciency suggestive of a motor-car assembly 
line, was a fitting introduction to the 
week, 

It has been a busy week. 

Each day has been full—no, running 
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Nearly eight thousand Rotarians and guests from 


many countries, met 1n Detroit, discussed busi- 


ness problems, mingled in wholesome fellowship. 


over into wee hours—with its own ka 
leidoscope of speeches and discussions, 
entertainment and sightseeing. The pages 
devoted to this account, let it be freely 
admitted, are inadequate to tell the story. 
Nor can the much more inclusive official 
Convention Proceedings suffice. 

The charm and inspiration of a Rotary 
convention can be learned only through 
experience. 

Certain matters of fact, however, stand 
out. 


Rotary Growth 


The Rotary Wheel is not wabbling. 
During the depression it may have vi- 
brated, as someone has suggested, but 
proof that its axle was tight is to be found 
in Secretary Chesley R. Perry’s report that 
the number of Rotarians as of the last 
meeting date in May, 1934 (actual for 
United States, Canada, Newfoungland, 
and Bermuda; estimated for other re 
gions) indicates an increase of 8,484 over 
the average number of Rotarians in the 
month of July, 1933. President John Nel 
son, of Montreal, Canada, turned over to 
his successor, Robert L. Hill, of Colum 


bia, Mo., a going organization. 


Event No. 1 in the gold-covered pro- 
gram of the week was an entertainment 
by Mexican musicians, Sunday evening, 
June 24. Anticipating the 1935 conven 
tion in Mexico City, this feature sounded 
a torward-looking note that characterized 
the entire convention. The stage of th 
spacious Temple Auditorium was a glow 
ing shell pink, when across it strode the 
twelve richly costumed musical ambas 
sadors from Mexico. Their numbers, 
announced by Past Director Ernesto 
Aguilar, of Mexico City, were followed 
with heavy applause through the finale, 
the famous sombrero dance, the sarah 
tapatio. 

Set to the tempo of Mexican music, the 
convention moved along briskly. Formal 
ities were laid aside as if by tacit ayr 
ment. A convention badge was the sesame 
to acquaintance, whether in the labyrin 
thine corridors of the convention build 
ing, the streets of Greenfield Village, o1 


the hotels of the city. Most popular of all 


meeting-places was the House of Friend 
ship, a great room in the convention 
building generously equipped with writ 


ing-desks, deep chairs in cozy nooks, and 











Paul P. Harris, Rotary founder, greets 
Dr. Fong Foo Sec, of Shanghai. 


everything that could contribute to the 
ease and comfort of visitors. 

Here Australians mingled with Texans, 
chatted about sheep and weather and this 
and that. South Americans laughed away 
the embarrassment of northern neighbors 
who ventured to resurrect half-forgotten 
Spanish phrases. And when Rotarians dis 
covered that they had no common lan- 
guage, they had vast amusement in re 
sorting to sign language, with peals of 
laughter serving as periods and ques 


tion marks, and, most characteristically, 


exclamation points. 


English Hour 


But an interpreter was always at hand 
when needed. Detroit Rotarians and their 
charming wives had seen to that. At one 
side of the House of Friendship was the 
“Overseas Lounge” where an especial 
welcome awaited the Rotarian and his 
family from lands outside the United 
States. Here, as if summoned by messen 
ger, Rotarians from Great Britain, Ire 
land, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa assembled each afternoon at five 
for tea—with “milk and sugar” of course. 

“It’s quite the best tea I’ve had since I 
left home,” one ruddy-faced Britisher 
commented. 

“Well,” was the hostess’ response, “we 


do try to make it the English way.” 
“One cup really makes you a new 
man,” remarked a Yorkshireman, and, 
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The scene as President Nelson rang up the curtain on the opening session of the 


thrusting the cup forward, “here’s the 
new man wanting some more tea.” 

Let the fact that 210 cups of tea were 
served one afternoon clear the British 
Rotarians of the possible accusation that 
their remarks were entirely prompted by 


gallantry. 


Convention Contrast 


Some conventions are one-toned; that 
is, either very boisterous or very formal. 
Rotary International’s twenty-fifth was 
neither, because it was both. The week 
had a good measure of the spice that 
variety brings. 

No one who looked in— or listened 
in—at the various reunion breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners will believe that 
Rotarians have forgotten how to be boys 
upon occasion. And in many memories 
is imprinted a picture of a rollicking 
group in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
convention building with the Mexican 
entertainers, sombreros a-tilt, leading the 
song in which everybody joined in the 
“va, ya” part — Song Leader Walter 
Jenkin’s voice topping all the others. 


The man who first suggested the 
name “Rotary International” is 
Charles E. White (left) Belfast, 
Ireland, shown here greeting W. 
W. Emerson, past district gover- 
nor and member of Rotary Club 
of Winnipeg, Canada — the club 


that made Rotary international. 


The opening of the first plenary session 
on Monday afternoon presented a differ- 
ent picture. President and Mrs. Nelson 
and his two aides, T. D. Young, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, and Alex O. 
Potter, of Zurich, Switzerland, were es- 
corted from their hotel in a limousine by 
forty mounted policemen. As they swung 
up to the entrance of the convention 
building, the band played “Hail to the 
Chief.” Sixty-four picked Canadian and 
American Boy Scouts, forming an avenue 
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Photo: Detroit — 
L. D. Gammans, Rotary Club of 
Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States, points out his home town to 
delegate Fred Key, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Hong Kong. 





of flags of all nations, dipped the colors 
as President and Mrs. Nelson alighted. 
They were. greeted by Clinton P. Ander- 
son, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., chairman 
of the Convention Committee; E. Roy 





Shaw, president of the Detroit Rotary 
Club; District Governor Joseph B. Mills; 
and Paul H. King and Richard C. Hedke, 
co-chairmen of the Host Club Executive 
Committee. 

Inside, a huge crowd was alr ady wait 
ing. The lights were dimmed and _ the 
silken curtain silently lifted permitting 
light and shadow to play on the trumpets 
of a corps of buglers. A flourish, the “Call 
to Action,” and the lights brightened, re 
vealing a beautifully decorated stage that 
from the audience looked like an ani 
mated frieze, with bands of ferns and 
roses, stately carved oak chairs, evergreen, 
and multi-colored flags fluttering against 
a luminous turquoise background. 

Clad in white, Chairman Anderson 
stepped to the dais, tapped the gong, and 
the convention was officially opened. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by Acting 
Mayor John W. Smith, President Shaw, 
and Governor Mills. District Governor 
Nominee Angus Mitchell, 
replacing District Governor Nominee J. 
M. A. Tlott, of New Zealand, who was ill, 


responded. Further impressiveness was 


of Australia, 


added by messages from heads of govern 
ments and huge bouquets from other 
Service Club organizations. 


Chrysler Concert 


The auditorium, with a capacity for 
more than 5,000, was packed Monday 
evening for the Chrysler Male Choir con- 


r Oommon Hino » 
i pu é 


cert. It was a musical ( 
pared h the concert « Boston 
Symphe Or traa ( I 
tion vo hundred 1 Oat 
ind t trousers fi orm 
\lmost ry on or ti ! 
1iutomMmo tory worker \ 
( I [ I it OT, l 
trom t Personnel D t 
Into ft roated harmony t ( 
encor ifter ncorte 
I} concert was folle 1 | l Mard 
Gras 1 portion ol t 
by billowing canvas wa i d ited 
tl I or color | I 1 aa im 
and soft drinks were supplied Imost 
unbelievable quantities to tl rowds as 
they danced, sat at tables. or stri lun 


der June moonlight. Inside, another or- 


chestra kept the Crystal Ballroom filled 


with swaying couples. 


Change 


[he panel of speake rs for the week | 


a eae , 
outstanding and the audience so f; 


qu ntly arose in their honor as to 1nsp 
one wag to remark about the “k: ! 


tion” convention. Numer 


flares attested the news value of their 
per sonalities. 

Throughout the scheduled § speecl 
many ol which wert broadcast over al 
tional chain, and in the almost unr 
bered group discussions, ran o1 


theme: Change 
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Here's what conventioners saw at the opening session—a stage banked with evergreen, topped with flags of 
Kotary countries, all against a turquoise background, President John Nelson is standing at the microphone. 


How, it was repeatedly asked, can the 
machine and mass production, of which 
Detroit’s major industry is the universal 
symbol, be turned to maximum social 
advantage? 

How can a technique of accommoda 
tion to new conditions be acquired by 
man, who now lives in insecurity in a 
world of plenty? 


In such fundamentals is rooted the 
whole gamut of problems that concern 
Rotarians. 

Mark Sullivan, of Washington, D.C., 
declared the 


commentator on aflairs, 


basic issue to be a choice of collectivism 
or individualism. “On one side,” he said, 
“are the leaners or collectivists, and on 
the other side are those against whom 
they lean.” 

Questioning the plausibility of Mr. Sul- 
livan’s analysis, certain other speakers 
during the week declined to accept the 
inevitability of his dilemma. It was, they 
thought, making a complex problem too 
simplistic and overlooked practical neces- 


sities. 


Change Is Continuous 


The subtle distinction between plan- 
ning ahead for a reasonable period and 
executing plans for the future was drawn 
by Charles F. Kettering, vice president in 
charge of research for General Motors 
Corporation, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Dayton, Ohio. “Meeting an 


emergency is one thing,” he said, “but 
men, individually and collectively, should 
be wary of permitting emergency solu- 
tions to become fixed habits that will 
hamper progress under a new set of 
conditions.” 

And conditions do change, continually. 
“Those who say that the world is fin- 
ished,” “Boss Ket” admonished his listen- 
ers with a wide gesture, “simply lack 
magination.” 

Business improvement in the United 
States in the past fifteen months is due 
to the so-called New Deal, James A. Far- 
ley, postmaster general, told his audience. 
That subject was frequently discussed in 
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vocational group assemblies, and expe- 
riences and opinions on the NRA from 
various parts of the United States were 
exchanged—much to the interest of over- 
seas Rotarians. 

President Emeritus Paul P. Harris, 
however, told his listeners he was more 
concerned about motives than with the 
machinery of the New Deal. Past 
Director Raymond J. Knoeppel re 
minded his audience that Rotary for 
twelve years has been preaching that the 
profit motive, without the service motive, 
would fail. 

Harry Collins Spillman, for twenty 
years head of the educational department 
of the Remington Typewriter Company, 
struck the same note. “Business,” he said, 
“has made the mistake of substituting 
mere ‘salability’ for ‘serviceability’ as its 
criterion.” 


Unhired Hours 


The personal problem of unhired hours, 
created by the increased productivity the 
machine has brought to hands, engaged 
the attention of Dr. William Lyon Phelps, 
former Lampson Professor of English 
Literature at Yale University, writer and 


Cecil K. Buchanan, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa, governor-nominee of 
the Fifty-fifth district, exchanges 
greetings with Milan Stojadinovic 
(left) of Beograd, Yugoslavia, 
director of Rotary International. 
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lecturer, and a member of the New 
Haven Rotary Club. 

“Grave danger lurks in a man or a 
people having too much leisure time as 
well as too little,” he asserted. He re- 
minded his hearers of the opportunities 
that sports, music, art, reading, and other 
activities offer for self-improvement. He 
closed his talk with this: 

“Not every person can be a personage, 
but every person can be a personality.” 

Fred Gray, incoming president of R.I. 
B.I., complemented Professor Phelps, urg- 
ing Rotarians to “approach life as an 
artist and put all you can into it.” 

A nineteen-word formula for success 
was transmitted to the convention by 
Charles L. Wheeler, San Francisco ship- 
ping-man, who was unable to fill his part 
on the program. It is: “Integrity of pur- 
pose, loyalty, appearance, dependability, 
coéperation, modesty, politeness, temper- 
ance, adroitness, diplomacy, capacity, 
ambition, judgment, enthusiasm, respect- 
fulness, initiative, and persistence.” 

Rotary, as it spreads and grows in 
strange soil, faces new problems. “But,” 
declared President Nelson, “we must 
stoutly maintain a basic law of Rotary, 
that the same sound, healthy principle 
upon which the organization is founded, 
namely, that of no discrimination within 
its borders because of race or creed, must 
at all hazards be maintained.” 

Impressive tribute was paid to the 
memory of James W. Davidson who 
linked east and west with Rotary clubs. 
With all lights dimmed save those illumi- 
nating a huge portrait of “Jim” and the 
speaker’s dais, Past President Allen D. 
Albert, of Chicago, briefly reviewed the 
service of Rotarian Davidson to his 


fellow-man. 


What of Youth? 


Rotary’s serious concern in the youth 
problem was evinced in plenary speeches, 
and at assemblies, and breakfasts. By co- 
incidence, the stress of the convention’s 
attention on the subject came on Thurs- 
day, the twentieth anniversary of the day 
on which a half-crazed youth at Serajevo 
fired the shot that precipitated the World 
War. 

“What of discontented youth of to- 
day? How can Rotarians help them to 
fit into the social scene?” The discussion 
revealed to American Rotarians that the 
problem is not one peculiar to their 
country; it is world wide. 

Critics of vagrant youth who refuse to 
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Photo: Detroit News 
A few moments before the opening session. In the picture are (left to 
right): Clinton P, Anderson of Albuquerque, New Mexico, chairman of 
the Convention Committee, Mrs. Nelson, President Nelson, E. Roy 


Shaw, president of the Detroit Rotary Club, and Paul H. King, co-cha 
man (with Richard C. Hedke) of the Host Club Executive Committee. 








Photo: Spencer & Wyckoff, Detroit. 
Historic occasion—the opening meeting of the council on legislation 
President Nelson presiding, for the consideration of proposed resolutior 
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A typical assembly group—one of many—the Club Editors’ Break fast, pre 
sided over by Lewis Fox, secretary of the Rotary Club of Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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E. Roy Shaw (left) and Elton 
F. Hascall, president and sec- 
retary, respective ly, of the De 
troit Rotary Club, believe it’s a 
good idea, when in doubt, to 


refer to the printed program! 
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work for a meal drew a protest in an 
afternoon discussion from Vice-President 
Herbert Schofield, of 


England. 
“What difference does their willingness 


or non-willingness to work make?” he 


Loughborough, 


asked. “There are no jobs for most of 
them in America any more than in my 
country. That is where Rotary comes 1n. 
We have got to make them meet the 
situation. We have got to help them by 
sympathy and understanding of their 
problem.” 

Frederic Snyder, Kingston, N. Y., a 
plenary-session speaker, developed the 
same idea. Himself a former newspaper 
man, he deplored the social effect on 
youth of “playing up” in newspapers 
such desperadoes as John Dillinger. He 
urged Rotarians to ask their local editors 
“to refuse to print Dillinger’s name again 
unless it is in the death columns.” 


Goodwill Ambassadors 
The importance of having “foreign” 
students correctly understand the land in 
which they live was stressed by Charles 
D. Hurrey, of New York. France has 
10,000 such students annually; the United 
States, 8,000; Britain and Ireland, 5,000; 
Japan, 1,500. “We are not drawing on 
our imagination,” Mr. Hurrey added, 
“when we say that within the control of 
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The registration headquarters were “manned” by a corps of effi- 
cient girls, and among the first in line was the Texas delegation. 





Resolutions 
Considered as Withdrawn: 


The enactment providing for Active, 
Senior, and Honorary Membership—re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors for 
further study. 

Re-statement of the objects of Rotary 
—referred to the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International for further study. 

Proposed resolution to promote world 
peace, withdrawn for the reason that Ro- 
tary’s policy is already fully stated in the 
Sixth Object. 

The proposal for an international prize 
for peace propaganda, and that urging 
the Congress of the United States to carry 
through plans for paving Natchez Trace 
Parkway and extending it. 

Amending the provision for attendance 
of representatives of R.LB.I. at  inter- 
national conventions. 





Rejected: 

Modification of provisions governing 
representation by proxies. 

Modification of provisions relating to 
past-service membership. 

The reduction of the per-capita tax. 

Granting attendance credit for absence 
due to physical disability from two or 
more successive meetings. 

The adoption of a statement of Ro- 
tary and definition of Rotary policy. 


Adopted: 

Status of R.I.B.I. district chairmen not 
affected by Section 3, Article XVII, By- 
Laws. 

Modification of the provisions relative 
to area administration. 

Appointment by the Board of Directors 
of R.I. of a special committee to exam- 
ine and propose modifications of existing 
rules of procedure for area administration. 

A statement of Rotary policy in national 
affairs. 

A resolution paying tribute to the 
memory of the late Edward Wynn Seale, 
governor nominee of the 47th district. 

An expression of appreciation to John 
Nelson for his devoted service during the 
year of his presidency, and another to 
Rotarians of Detroit and the surrounding 
district for the gracious hospitality ac- 
corded convention visitors. 














foreign students lies the destiny of nations 
in the coming years.” 

Fourteen University of Michigan 
dents of different nationalities, who we: 
on the platform with him, lent fore 
to his point. 

Dr. Herbert N. Shenton, Syracuse Uni 
versity sociologist, made a strong plea for 
the adoption of an international auxiliary 
language. “Esperanto,” he said, “is being 
taught in a thousand schools in thirty 
countries.” . 

An eloquent appeal for study and 
fort directed toward the achievement 
international goodwill and understan: 
was voiced by the Right Rev. Jan 
Freeman of Washington, D. C. |! 
missed as “unworthy of considerat 
the contention that war is a biol 
necessity. 

Crippled children, long a commu: 
service interest of Rotarians, was th 
cussion theme at a well-attended br 
fast. More than a score of crippled 
dren demonstrated on work benches, 
vocations they had been taught. 

Roy Louden, of Fairfield, Iowa, urged 
support for the Rotary Foundation, 
whose promotion committee he is chai! 
man. 

Practical pointers on club administra 
tion were given the convention audicnc 
by Edward F. McFaddin of Hope, Ark. 
“To maintain interest in your club,” he 
suggested, “begin to plan your programs 
six months in advance.” And as (or 
problem clubs, “I never saw one that 
operated on a budget.” 


Legislation 


No matter how simple or spontancous 
the initial idea of a movement may be, its 
success will necessitate a.technique 0 
operation. Rotary, first of service clubs, 
has had to pioneer its way. Hence, at 
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each convention, a certain amount of 
time and effort must be devoted to ad- 
justment and lubrication of its machinery. 

At Detroit, a new Rotary parliamen- 
tary device—the Council on Legislation 
_swung into action. It is a democratic 
body of approximately a hundred mem- 
bers representing various districts and 
divisions. Its job is to make recommenda- 
tions on proposed enactments or resolu- 
tions for the convention, which is the 
legislative body. 

On Monday morning, June 25, with 
President Nelson setting the example, 
members shed their coats, rolled their 
sleeves, and went to work. They got 
through the deep waters of organization, 
but another long session was necessary 
before the nineteen proposals had been 
debated to the point where recommenda- 
tions could be made. 

Six resolutions were adopted. One de- 
fines Rotary’s policy in national affairs, 
stating that inasmuch as Rotary is an 
international organization no endorse- 
ment of any governmental or national 
program can be given. The proposal to 
restate the Six Objects of Rotary was re- 
ferred to the board of directors, as also 
was another proposal which would create 
“senior” memberships—a question which 
was debated in the Cogville mock trial in 
the June RoTartan. 

Among the resolutions passed was one 
expressing tribute to the memory of 


Edward Wynn Seale, governor-nominee 
of the Forty-seventh District, whose 


untimely and sudden passing occurred 
during the convention. 


About the Women 


What did the wives of Rotarians do 
while their husbands were busy? Well, 
many of them sat beside their husbands. 
Convention habitues remarked on the 
unusually large number of feminine faces 
in the audience and wondered why. The 
probable answer is in the caliber of the 
speakers. 

The Detroit Rotary women, 275 strong, 
were organized into committees under 
the Executive Committee, of which Mrs. 
Leon Pyle was chairman and Mrs. Charles 
Boyd the vice-chairman. They looked 
after the feminine visitors—and their 
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courtesies were appreciated, es} 

women trom countries outside the United 
States. The remark of Signora Ferruccio 
Jacobacci, from Turin, Italy, was typical. 

“T thought you would all be too busy to 
bother with visitors.” 

The tour of the city and tea at the 
Hudson Motor Plant on Tuesday was so 
popular that not only were all available 
courtesy cars used, but a hundred cabs 
and fifteen auto busses were presse d into 
service. 

The trip to Henry Ford’s recreat “d 
New England town, Greenfield Village, 
recently described in these columns, also 
taxed transportation facilities. 

Courtesy cars were available through 


out the week for excursions to country 








Star Scout Thomas Inch, 1s 
Stanley Stone, 11 


S 
, (right) of G 
dale, California. Stanley's fath 
a Rotarian whose classificat 
dentistry. The courtesy ca 

f the 700 supplied by aut 
bile manufacturers of Detroit, and 
he pt l ld > y thi OUR hout the i cc kb. 
Accord ng to Jac k Harness, ch 
man of the futomobile ¢ 
mittee, the € courtesy cars tota 
a mileage of 421,698—or seventeen 


y y ; 
times around the world! 


South and Central America shake 
hands all around and call it a Ro 
tary day. They are (left to right) 
Federico Martins, of LaPaz, Bo- 
livia; Luts Calvo-Mackenna, of 
Santiago, Chile; Geronimo Ramirez 
Brown, of Managua, Nicaragua; 
and Edua do Dibo , of Lim Peru. 














clubs, Cranbrook School, Belle Isle, Grosse 
Pointe, and other spots of beauty and in- 
terest. The Art Institute and Rivera’s 
murals drew their share of visitors. 

And shopping, as most husbands might 
guess, Was an important item in the per- 


sonal program of many women at the 
Gala wel- 


come signs were not unheeded, and many 


convention. decorations and 
merchants extended special courtesies to 
wives of Rotary guests. 

What with dances, dinners, receptions, 


and an excursion on the lake, most “Ro- 


tary Anns” found the days far too short. 
The “big” social event of the week, of 
course, was the President’s Ball, Wednes- 
day evening, where under soft lights and 
to the accompaniment of orchestral 
strains, feminine beauty and finery 
showed at their best. Rotarians and their 
ladies, augmented by a bevy of Detroit’s 
fairest, joined to honor President and 
Mrs. Nelson. They thronged the building, 
laughing, chatting. On the roof garden, 
the June moonlight streamed down... 

Convention speakers who dwelled on 
the subject of planning 
might have drawn illus- 
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THE WWITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


My dear Mr. Nelson: 


constructive action. 


this opportunity is intensified. 


field of international relations. 


my best wishes. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Joha Nelson, Esq., 

President, Rotary International, 
Hote! Statler, 

Detroit, 

Michigan. 


June 11, 1934. 


Any gathering which brings together 
in a friendly manner persons of different 
nationalities at once offers opportunity for 
When the persons so 
gathered are business and professional men 
inspired by the high principles of such an 
organization as the Rotary International, 


In the creation of simple good will 
and friendship lies your opportunity in the 
I know 
that you will make the most of it and I am 
happy therefore to send you my greetings and 


Hcl Hb caicaiilas 


trations from round 
about them. ‘Although 
the building provided 
physical facilities unsur- 
passed in Rotary conven- 
tion history, the way the 
resources were utilized 
and the events planned 
would have roused the 
admiration if not envy 
of an efficiency engineer 

Months ago, the 325 
men in the Detroit Ro- 
tary Club, were organ- 
ized into a hierarchy of 
committees. They stud- 
ied every detail of the 
processes a typical con- 
ventioner would go 
through, bearing in mind 
the basic purpose of pro- 
moting fellowship. Thus 
they routed their hypo- 
thetical guest to the low- 
est floor of the conven- 
tion building for the 
first step, registration. 
Actually, temporary cor- 
ridors were constructed 
with a bottle-neck effect 
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Elmer F. Johnson, of Magallanes, 
at the southern tip of Chile, re- 
traces his journey to the conven- 
tion for the benefit of Mrs. H. M. 
Robbins, chairman of the ladies’ 
division of the host club’s over- 
seas committee. 


Below, His Highness, Sultar 


Chinoy, justice of the peace o} 


Bombay, India. As the head « 
many business concerns, he 

widely known throughout |) 
dia. He has taken active }) 


terest in Rotary and represente« 


his club at the convention. 


Photo: Detroit T 


between batteries of typewriters so « 
help registrants to mingle. 

The next floor up housed such |b 
as telegraph, lost and found, Tue R 
RIAN, the ever-popular postoffice, an 
House of Friendship. One floor | 
was the auditarium, and on th 
nine floor at its side, Secretary | 
maintained a model secretariat 
club officers flocked to talk with ass 
secretaries with whom they had 
acquainted before only through 
spondence. And deep in the building. 
stage, where only the faintest of app!a 
could be heard, sat Howard Feig! 
Rotary convention manager, who 
months has worked with Detroit }: 
rians. 

Possibly the most remarkable ¢! 
about the whole convention was th« 
sonal service given by the Rotarians [1 
the host and nearby clubs. For mont! 
before the doors opened they had bec! 
meeting in committees and laying p!a 
During convention week, itself, they ¢: 
unstintingly of their time from earl) 
late. 
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Just Rotary 


Rotarians, themselves the employers of 
many men, caught the spirit of the affair 
and willingly served at curbs directing 
cars, or as sergeants-at-arms in corridors 
remote from centers of interest. The re- 
sponse of Fred P. Todd, Detroit loan and 
investment man, was typical. Not only 
did he work at the humble task of dupli- 
cating registration cards in what was 
known as the “Ditto” room, but he sacri- 
ficed a week of his two weeks’ vacation 
for it. 

“Why do men do it?” Elton Hascall, 
secretary of the Detroit Rotary Club, was 
asked. 

“Well,” his reply came fast, “it’s just 
Rotary. It has its appeal, this joining an- 
other fellow in a worth-while cause and 
working hard for it. Too, the men get to 
know each other when they are out on 
these jobs. In one week we're giving to 
the whole club the fellowship which a 
small group gets each week during the 
bowling season.” 

“But isn’t it tiring?” a guest asked a 
perspiring Detroit Rotarian dispatching 
courtesy cars. The thermometer was 103. 

“Yes,” he grinned, “but great fun too.” 

No demand could be an overdraft on 
the courtesy—or gallantry—of the Rota- 
rians “on the job” at Rotary’s twenty-fifth 
convention. 

It was 10:30 P.M. when a Texas woman 
with a forlorn expression in her eye ap- 
proached the information booth in the 
Hotel Statler. 

“T’ve looked in this crowd three hours 
for my husband,” she said. “Do you sup 
pose somebody could take me out for a 
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President John Nelson and Secretary Chesley R. Perry, caught by the candid 


camera, discussing 


drive so that I can forget my troubles?” 


The booth attendant “supposed”—and 


W. J. Kennedy was the lucky man. 
Catching 

The spirit of service was, apparently, 
infectious. A hundred Boy Scouts, all of 
them of first-class rating or above, had 
the time of their lives opening courtesy- 
car doors and carrying messages. Even 
when their “shift” was over, not a few 
voluntarily went back for more thrills— 


errands. But 


their biggest thrill came when their na- 


tional pre sident, Walter W. He ad, of 
New York, placed around the neck of 
Rotary’s President Emeritus, Paul P. Har 


ris, the red and white ribbon with the 


more car doors and more 





well, perhaps a point Oo} parliamentai ‘ 


/) 4 / 
oceaure. 


Silver Buffalo, the high t award Boy 
Scouts can give to a man. 

Courtesy-car drivers endeavored to 
match in service the generosity « Clr 
employers who supplied not only the cars 
but all supplic S—gas, oil, tires 

“We've orders to be of service,” one 
driver told a California Rotarian and 
wite. “Just tell me where you want to g 

The driver blinked not an eye when 
guest asked him to drive from the hotel 
to the convention hall via Canada, o 
the Detroit River on the Ambassador 
Bridge; back under it thro t 
At Mackinac 

Immediately prior to tl I tio! 
the annual assembly of Rot 
onal 1 held at Ma | 
he ( I t trip ire Det i] 
yal 1 t 
Ire i tl ( 
lO! ! I 
be ( R11 
Qt y | ( 
ern I 
to ‘ i b 
Lo 1¢ . 2 t j 
Int I ( no mana a 

The ose of tl ithe 
charact das “a pe t-oraduat OUI 
for Rotarians who have been singled « 
for positions of trust and r sponsibility 
the organization for 1934-35. This y 
there was a minimum of formal “instr 
tion” and a maximum of “seminar or 
small round-table discussions of Rotary 
club and district administration 


other pertinent problems. 


Here are some of the numerou 
Boy Scouts who were on constant 
duty during convention week, lining 


up for their carfare allowance 
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The “Three Musketeers of Rotary” warbling their favorite song about their 


gastronomic preference for caviar. 


They've 


roomed together at so many 


Rotary conventions they've lost count. Left to right, Bruce Richardson, R. L. 
(Bob) Hull, president-elect of Rotary International, and Will R. Manier, Jr. 


it Happened at Detroit 
By the Man With the Scratchpad 


“Ss 
O you're from Lima (/ong 1)?” 


u-leez,”” comes-back Eduardo Dibos in rich- 
and lye-ma beans 
Peru!” 


‘Lye-ma, Ohio, 
But it’s Leema, 


ton ] nylish, ‘ 


may be all right. 


























Detroit Rotarian, 
a cigarette (brand unknown), a 
pack of playing-cards fell pocket. 
“Just my hobby,” he hastened to explain. “I 


collect jokers, I have more than 5,000 of them.” 
* * * 


When Gordon MacEdward, 
reached for 
from his 


Football is becoming popular in Spain, ac- 
cording to Juan Migoya, of Bilbao. “Every vacant 
lot in Spain is a football field these days. The kids 
started with English football, then graduated to 


Rugby. Now American football is the rage.” 
* * * 
Several weeks ago, Seflor and Sefiora José 
Carlos de Moraes Sarmento (cotton mills) lett 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for Detroit. They trav- 


celled by steamship, plane, and rail. Sefior Sar- 


mento is governor-elect of the Brazilian district 
of Rotary. finds American 


Senora Sarmento 


stores “marvelous,” and is much interested in 

the way American women participate in sports. 
* * * 

Hugh Towl has smilingly explained to more 


than one that his name has nothing to do with 
that of his home town, which is Bath, England. 
He is a moulding manufacturer and a chairman- 
elect of his district of R.I.B.I. 


+ * * 
Stuttgart, Ark., is the municipal namesake of 
Stuttgart, Germany. That is why, says J. C. 


Robbins (retail lumber), a past president of the 
Arkansas Stuttgart Rotary Club, a gavel made 
from a walnut tree grown on the land of the 
first German settler was sent to Rotarians in the 
Fatherland city two years ago. An exchange of 
friendly letters has resulted. Stuttgart, Ark., 
should be added, is famed among certain past 
presidents of Rotary International as the home 
of annual duck dinners. 
* . * 
From Magallanes, Chile, the 
city in the world, hence the most Southern Ro- 
tary club, hails Elmer F. Johnson, 30-year old 
electrical engineer. He located it on the big map 
in the overseas lounge of the House of Friend- 


most southern 


Sefior and Sefiora José Carlos de 
Moraes Sarmento of Juiz de Fora, 
Brazil—they travelled to the con- 
vention by steamship, plane, rail. 
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Roberto Alvarez Espinosa, presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Mexico 
City, and Senora Alvarez smile a 
hearty welcome to Mexico City 
and the Rotary Convention in ’35. 


ship. This is his first convention. “I find it better 

than I expected, frankly. 

me as being authentic and significant opinion.” 
* * * 


The speeches impr 


It took but twelve and a half hours for P 
Sones (automobiles) to fly his airplane the 1 
miles from Haines City, Fla., to Detroit. HH 
brought four other Rotarians. 


. - * 
When Arthur C. Taylor (printer), Phoenix, 
Ariz., mentioned in a convention-hall-bound ca 


that he had an unbroken attendance record for 

twenty years, another passenger a-hemmed and 

remarked that his record ran twenty-one year 

It was Dr. G. W. Wikander, Detroit Rotarian. 
* * * 

Five thousand watermelons are a lot of water 
melons, but Leo G. Altmeyer (produce broker) 
Pittsburgh, Pa., gave that many away on Jul 
29, last year, to friends and hospital inmat« 
July 29 is his birthday and watermelon-giy 
on that day is a 15-year-old habit with him 

* * * 

Two Rotarians from the Black Hills of Soi 
Dakota are taking four new Detroit-made cat 
and one truck home. They are S. A. Raymo! 
of Rapid City, and Omer B. Osgood, Sturgis. 
“Rotary is looking up in our part of the coun 
try,” says Omer. “Our club has three new m« 
bers and we have a new club at Custer.” 

* + * 

William A. Nixon (accountancy), Manchest 
England, has been a Rotarian since 1913, and | 
the past eighteen years has served on committ: 
of his club, district, and R.I.B.I., and at this 
writing is a director-elect of the latter. He has 
had a hand in the organization of more than 
thirty Rotary clubs. 

. +e" 

“Rotary tenacity is strong in Washington,” 
notes Wiiliam Deming (chain manufacturing). 
of Bellingham. “Many of our clubs have gaine! 
in membership recently, but the best spirit of at 
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in our disrtict-is to be found across the 


in British Columbia.” 
. 7 : 


ciuos 


James Donn (greenhouses), Miami, Fla., was 
born in Scotland, Jimmie’s burr shows off to 
the best advantage when he is dilating upon 
come theme dear to his heart. Florida, for 
instance. 

‘Why up to a week ago,” and he mops his 
brow, “our highest heat Was 81 degrees. Our 
record is ninety-three and. never a case of sun- 
stroke! We want Rotary tovhold its convention 
in Miami (he. pronounces it my-ami) in 1936. 
We've hotels to take Care.of everybody!” 

“And you'll love the royal poinciana,” chimes 
in Mrs. John E. Norman, whose husband was an 
RI. director in 1925. “Just imagine a tree that 
erows as largé as an oak, covéred with flowers 


a huge umbrella of blossoms!” 
* * * 


“Where does Edgar A. Guest—you know, 
Eddie Guest—live! 
A popular question that, according to infor- 
mation booth attendants. One Oklahoma woman 
so inquiring added that she had read the poetry 


Manuel and Enrique Martinez, 
age 14 and 12, whose father pro- 
vided a program of marimba 
music for convention festivities. 


of the Detroit Rotarian-poet for many years and 
“just wanted to drive past his home.’ The re- 
quest was filled, a courtesy car supplying the 
transportation. 

* 7 * 

“It’s great to meet the rest of the world here” 
is the strange comment from Chester B. Morri- 
son (refrigeration), of Shanghai, China. Strange 
because Shanghai is itself cosmopolitan and six- 
teen nationalities are represented in Chester's 
own Rotary club. 

* * ~ 

An inquisitive Detroit reporter chatting with 
G. J. Coles (variety store), Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, made an interesting and perhaps important 
discovery. It is that Australian shirt tails are 
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much longer than the Yankee 
variety. The doubting news 
hawk was convinced when 
Rotarian Coles spread a sa 
ple of each on his bed in the 
Hotel Statler. “The worst of 
it is,’ the visiting Rotarian is 
quoted as saying, “I haven't 
time to get some of my kind 
made to order.” 
> * * 

When a sailor is on vaca- 
tion, the world expects him 
to go rowing. You should 
not be surprised, therefore, to 
learn that when Joseph Gerk, 
chief of police at St. Louis, 
Mo., found a few spare mo- 
ments between convention 


sessions, he slipped into De- 





troit police headquarters for 


a look-see. ( {re veteran secretaries, Wilbur Gi ube r (Indian- 


> > * . . > , r . 
apolis) and Edwin Rushmore (New York City) 
yr. H. J. Mz | - . ° , : k ! 
Dr ~ J — — discussing proposed Resolution 24-11? i 
nent denust, and a : an , > , y 
= They're deciding who's to sit beside Mary Carr, 
member and former secretary , P he R tee 
. : executive secretary of the Kotary ciubd -¢ an 
of the Rotary Club of Berlin, ; 
Antonio, at the career secretaries breakfast 


Germany, brought with him 
to the convention his son 
who is established in business in New York City. next summer when R 
in Mexico City.” 





> * 7 
The only delegate from Yugoslavia is Milan That's an InViAtOn | \ 
Stojadinovic, of Beograd, a new member of the Aguilar (plate-glass distributun 
R.I. Board ot Directors. He iS a tormer Yugo- ol Rotary Internati nal “But t len 
slavian minister of finance, an author, a shipping your topcoat 1 11 id t 
magnate, and a_ radio corporation presi- p.m.,”” he adds. 
dent. ae * . ° 
Ivan W. Smith (life insurance), McCook, Among the most i ; 
Nebr., offers a candidate for “the oldest Ro- i apat epomang ree on 7 
tarian at the convention.” He is Albert F. Rotarian Rogers of N = — 
Pinkley, Ansley, Nebr., who on the day this cae , rudierns 
happens to be written, June 26, was 78 year: <.. ee ; 
young. * * * gat F4 N Or 1 4 ‘ 
“Mexico nas suffered from the depression, and acist 
has come through it. Come and see for yourself for inci 
A bevy of Rotary Annettes, daughters of Rotarians, also convention 
hosts, snapped by the cameraman in a corner of the House of Friend 


ship. Left to right, Marjorie Alle nN, ble: Nore D \f Wikander 
Thelma Kratzer, Eila Vaivio, Frances Akers, and Lulynne French. 
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I: IT should happen that you have not met 
your new district governor, you will find his 
face peering at you from these pages. These gov- 
ernors, often termed the “key men” of Rotary 
International, met together at Mackinac Island 
June rgth to 23rd, to take counsel, to plan the 
Rotary program for the coming twelve months, 
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-Meet Here Your New 


and most important, to get a broad perspective 
of Rotary world-wide by meeting fellow gov- 
ernors from twenty-five countries. After the ses- 
sions at Mackinac, they proceeded to Detroit and 
the Twenty-fifth Rotary Convention—a week 
of speeches, fellowship, earnest counsel from 
which seventy-eight districts will later benefit. 
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Fditorial Comment 


Into the Sunlight 


Tee pre-convention promise that at Detroit would 
be discussed those “principles which have underlain 
our economic distress and the methods which may 
make it possible for us to move out into the sunlight” 
was richly realized. All of the usual—and important 
—themes ventilated at a Rotary convention received 
their share of attention, but the Detroit gathering 
takes its place in Rotary history as one highlighted by 
illuminz iting consideration of problems of the deepest 
economic and social import. 

Perhaps it is invidious to select one speaker for 
approving comment, but the incisive review by John 
Nelson of recent events and their significance struck 
what might be termed a convention keynote: change. 
In all lands, there is change; this every newspaper 
reader knows. But, as other speakers implied, this 
shifting about is not entirely irrational. Much of it 
can be explained as a fumbling effort on the part of 
mankind to adapt its social, economic, and political 
crystallizations to conditions that are not now stable 

nor will be, so long as man’s inventive ingenuity 
functions. 

It is true, as Charles F. Kettering never loses an 
opportunity to remind us, “the world is not yet fin- 
ished.” Even the commonest of physical phenomena 
such as the sun’s rays are but imperfectly understood. 
The recent discovery of element No. 93 brings possi- 
bilities of further discoveries that would have inflated 
the imagination of a medieval alchemist to the burst- 
ing point. But lagging as research men admit their 
know ledge of the phy sical universe to be, far in their 
train plod the social scientists. We mortals, with scars 
of our last great war hardly healed and memories of a 
five-year depression still vivid, must admit that we 
know pitifully little about organizing our lives 
so that all may enjoy a well-fed, sheltered, happy 
existence. 


It is here that such groupings of men as Rotary 





have their richest opportunity. If social conditions are 
in a state of flux, so much the greater is the challenge 
to men of good will and understanding to take a 
hand in adapting or rebuilding that which has 
collapsed under pressure. Every change opens its new 
vistas for the serving of human needs. 

The future is not dark; it is a perpetual dawn. 


Rays on the Horizon 


The future zs a perpetual dawn ... that truth was 
broadcast around the earth at mid-day on June 12, 
when Rotarians from Canada, England, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, Australia, Uruguay, and th: 
United States took turns at a microphone in Chicago. 
Their talks were undeniably optimistic, but it was 
not the optimism born of hope alone. Each speaker 
cited concise facts and figures evidencing a world- 
wide upturn in economic conditions. 

Rotary, they also made clear, has come through 
the difficult years just passed with reason to look 
ahead with confidence. Membership figures sagged 
but astonishingly little even during the darkest d: LYS; 
now the graph is lifting. Tried and found not want 
ing, Rotary idealism faces its great opportunity. 


Why Not Plan for Peace? 


The approaching day when Canada and the United 
States will observe 150 years of peace along their un 
fortified 4,000-mile border is to be commemorated } 
the publication of a dozen bulky tomes. Already a 
committee of distinguished citizens of both countries, 
headed by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbi: 
University, is at work gathering data from the days 
of the voyageurs to the present. 

Fortunately there is much more to the story than 
those bald facts. The survey—over-used word !—is to 
go further than reviewing how these North American 
governments have managed to refrain from war. It 
will attack the problem of peace positively, striving 
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to make clear the technique these two nations, both 
trained in responsible government, have developed to 
live side by side in amity for more than a century. 

“It would be not only unscientific but short-sighted,” 
says Dr. James T. Shotwell, of the sponsoring Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, “to con- 
fine a study of the processes of peace to the prevention 
of war.” 

With that belief, few Rotarians will disagree. War 
is not the normal state of man, although many his- 
tories certainly give that impression. On their pages 
the mountain peaks of interest are wars, with meager 
space allotted to the vales of peace between. Friendly 
relations between nations may not have the glamour 
of men striding down boulevards to the squeak of fife 
and the roll of drum, but let no one say that in the 
scientific work of a Banting or the humanitarian 
career of a Grenfell there is neither significance nor 
romance. 

Elsewhere in this Rorarian is an account of how 
an idea, originated in a small Canadian Rotary club, 
has merged two great scenic playgrounds into the 
Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park. A ges- 
ture? Yes, but more. Much more. It is official recog- 
nition of what people long have known, that in play 
is a tie which can with increasing strength web 
nations in understanding and goodwill. 

It is but one of innumerable elements of common 
interest that have brought Canadians and their neigh- 
bors to the south into friendly relations. These two 
peoples have been unconsciously developing a method 
of peace. Its success merits the painstaking study Dr. 
Butler and his co-workers are prepared to give. And 
it is not too much to expect that these men will dis- 
cover principles of social organization which will 
hereafter prove of value in planning for amicable 
relations among all nations instead of for war. 


Page Boswell 


Ix THE Cleveland Rotary Reminder we read of 
the reason given by a member of a metropolitan 
Rotary club for becoming a Rotarian at the age of 
sixty. It was simply that he found his circle of friends 
diminishing for one reason or another and that he 
knew he must replenish the supply or soon he would 
have none. When an invitation came to join the Ro- 
tary club, he was elated and promptly accepted. That 
he later became the club’s president would indicate he 
enriched his opportunities with his own personality. 

All of which the Reminder cites as a plain state- 
ment of fact. Probably it is true, just as stated. But 
to the editorial we of this column there comes a 
doubt whether full credit should be given to the 
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Rotarian in question for the discovery of the solu- 
tion to his problem. In point of fact, the evidence is 
that he is an earnest disciple of old Dr. Johnson. It 
not, then let the circumstance be set down as a re- 
markable coincidence, for you will recall that Dr. 
Johnson once said: 

“If a man does not make new acquaintances as he 
passes through life he will soon find himself alone. A 
man should keep his friendships in constant repair.” 


The New Governors 


Any "ONE who attended the assembly at Mackinac 
Island, prior to the convention at Detroit, could h: urdly 
fail to be impressed that Rotary has for the year 1934- 
35 a group of district governors eminently fitted to be 
heirs to a great tradition of devotion to the cause. 
Without exception, each man brings to his task a 
proved ability for Rotary leadership. The earnestness 
and intelligence with which the problems of Rotary 
administration were discussed, presages a year fruitful 
in extension as well as consolidation of the movement. 
THE RorartAn bespeaks for these men and other offi- 
cers of Rotary International the closest cooperation. 


New Life for Old Books 


Rancep in military precision in many a Rota- 
rian’s home are books that never know the touch of 
a human hand save when they are dusted. Not a few 
are good books, books that could have a long career 
of usefulness if bundled off to the right place. 

Mr. Davis’ article in this issue suggests the possibil- 
ity of a welcome berth for them in ie local public or 
school library, whose budget for books, more than 
likely, has been pared closely. Almost every commu 
nity has some agency, such as the Salvation Army, 
which will gladly collect the unwanted volumes for 
distribution in places where they will be of service. 
An especial need for good used books and m: iga- 
zines has grown up in the United States with the 
development of C.C.C. camps, as not a few Rotary 
clubs have discovered. Rotarians or Rotary clubs con- 
templating sending books to such camps, however, 
would always do well first to ascertain whether or not 
any local organization already has undertaken the 
collection and distribution of literature in this way. 
And, in order to avoid duplication or other disap- 
pointing experiences, contact should also be made 
with the camp to make sure that books and maga- 
zines will be welcomed. The secretariat of Rotary 
International will be glad to furnish inquirers with 
names of corps area commanders from whom in- 
formation about the nearest camps may be secured. 
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A Library? 
‘It’s Easy, 
Says Utica 


By Clyde B. Davis 


; ry ; 
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ICHIGAN sets up as a challenge to small 
communities lacking libraries, the public library at 
Utica, housed in a comfortable frame building about 
twenty miles from what were headquarters of Ro- 
tarians in Detroit for the 1934 convention. 

Most everybody in Utica—goo population—agreed 
a long time ago that the town needed a public library. 
It was a sure-fire subject for meetings of the Tuesday 
Club on long winter days—a subject that could be 
shelved at will when either it or the season grew 
too hot. 

But one afternoon in the early spring of 1933, a 
member of the club dared to bring up the subject. A 
member rose right up in meeting—this member was 
Mrs. C. M. Foster, Mrs. E. A, Schwarzkopf, or Miss 
E. Josephine Rice; who knows?—and said, “Let’s 
quit talking about it and get a library.” 

So it was done. 

It really seemed a better time to talk than to act, 


however. All the banks in Michigan were closed. 
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» + + @n emergency measur 
seemed necessary. These club 
women knew where to go and 
what to do. Mrs. Foster went 
to her husband, a_ Rotarian 
who owned a vacant building 
in the heart of the village.” 


“The vacant building all at 
once began to belch forth smoke 
that didn’t cost the library «a 
cent... . Books began to pou) 
into the building . . . citizens 
seemed to take pride in giving 
good books, not just the ones 
that they didn’t care for.’ 


“By the time folks were tear- 
ing gown the 193} calendars, 
Utica library had 1,500 books.” 
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It was not an opportune time to start a campaign 
for county-wide library service, supported from 
public funds; and so an emergency measure seemed 
necessary. 

These club women knew where to go and what 
to do. Mrs. Foster went to her husband, a Rotarian 
who owned a vacant building in the heart of the 
village. Mrs. Schwarzkopf said a few things to her 
Rotarian husband. Miss Rice began a tour of homes 
and places of business. Cordial support came from 
the Rev. J. A. Hanning, and preliminary mect- 
ings naturally gravitated to his church. Sentiment 
crystallized. 

A letter dispatched to the Michigan State Library 
at Lansing resulted soon in Miss Constance Bement, 
director of the extension division, appearing before 
determined Utica citizens. Setting up community) 
libraries and seeing that they got started off on the 
right foot was not a new job for Miss Bement, but it 
was a novelty to be called to do this at the bottom of 
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a depression in a town that apparently had no money 
and that certainly couldn’t get it out of the banks. 
But Miss Bement showed Utica how to take care of 
library machinery, once there was any machinery to 


take care of. 


Waar happened ? 


The vacant building owned by Rotarian Foster all 
at once began to belch forth smoke that didn’t cost 
the library a cent. Carpenters who wouldn’t accept 
pay put in shelves and other equipment that would 
be required to house the books. Business men and 
professional men discovered they didn’t need all of 
their chairs and desks. 

Books soon began to pour into the building; 
books that were carefully selected and cen- 
sored rigidly because—is it peculiar ?>—citizens 
seemed to take pride in giving good books, 
not ones they didn’t happen to care for. 

So, on April 29, 1933, the library was opened, 
Ever since, it has remained open more than 
five hours every Monday, Wednesday, and = 
Saturday. Until late in the fall of 1933, not a i 
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cent had been paid for any one of the more than 1,000 
books—books contributed by friends as far away as 
New York City; friends who, visiting in Utica, had 
found mighty good reading at the library. 

By the time folks were tearing down the 1933 cal- 
endars, the Utica library had some 1,500 books, had 
more than 100 supporting members — individuals 
who voluntarily had paid in twenty-five cents. And 
the names of borrowers were approaching the 500 
mark, more than half the town’s entire population 
of men, women, and children. 

The circulation has since passed 8,000. There are 
days when more than one-tenth of the town’s popu- 


lation borrows books. 


















There are days when a tenth of Utica’s goo 
souls use the library. Most of the borrowers 
are children. The only purchase of books 
in 193} was for children. Money was con 
tributed from proceeds of a bridge party. 


Utica’s library has been praised by visiting 


librarians as “unsurpassed in book selection 





and management for a town of its size.” 
Miss Bement says it is successful “and has 
been since the beginning, because of the 
excellent leadership, both from men and 
women, in meeting a real community need 
for books of study and recreation, and be- 
cause of the fine cooperation of the library 


association and the community in giving 





time, books, and moral support.” 
Fortunately, the management has been 
by women who have travelled and read 
and who really are sacrificing, though they 
wouldn’t call it sacrifice. 
The extraordinarily high and interesting 


character of both [Continued on page 54| 
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With President Nelson 
On an Overseas Mission 


RRorary is steadily advancing in Europe and 
in portions of Africa and Asia touching the 
Mediterranean; that fact was fittingly recognized 
in the recent tour of President and Mrs. John Nel- 
son. President Nelson addressed more than forty 
gatherings of Rotarians including conferences :n 
the British Isles, Spain, Yugoslavia, and Rumania. 
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hoto: Henri Manuel, Paris. 





















Among statesmen re- 
ceiving Rotary’s pres- 
ident were Premier 
Mussolini; President 
Miklas and Chancel- 
lor Dollfuss;and Pres- 
ident Gémbos, Hun- 
gary;PresidentLebrun 
(above, fifth from left) 
and President Nelson 
with a group of 
French officials. 


Ricut: A notable Ro- 
tary dinner held at 
Vienna. 





Photo: Gabriel, Cairo, 

















At Sofia, Bulgaria, President and 
Mrs. Nelson were greeted at the 
station with warm hospitality by a 
group of local Rotarians(above). 


A hearty Rotary welcome in 
Egypt (above left) by (left to 
right) H. E. Dr. Mohamed Sha- 
hine Pasha and F,. N. Mosseri, 
president and secretary, respec 
tively, of the Cairo Rotary Club. 


In sunny Southern France 1s 
Carcassone, still girdled by me- 
dieval walls but lightly touched 
by time. Here the Nelson party 
was entertained by local Rota- 
rians while en route to Spain. 
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Rotary 
Around 
the 
World 


These brief news notes—gleaned 
from letters and bulletins — 
mirror the varied activities of 
the Rotary movement. Contri- 
butions are always welcome. 


Egypt 
City Planning 

Carro—As the City of Cairo grows, members 
of the Rotary club feel there should be more 
provision for open spaces for recreation both for 
adults and children. A special committee ap- 
pointed by the Rotary club is therefore working 
with authorities and landowners in order that 
such playgrounds may be provided for. 


Brazil 
Establish Employment Office 


Santos—Among the many activities engross- 
ing the attention of the Rotary Club of Santos, 
is the establishment of a central labor bureau 
for the unemployed. The club is also making 
splendid progress in its campaign against serious 
epidemics of diseases. 


Guatemala 


Organize Music Societies 

GUATEMALA CiTty—Musicians of this city are 
much encouraged by the interest displayed by 
the Guatemala City Rotary Club in organizing 
several musical societies. Educators and scholars 
are very much pleased, also, with a fine historical 
museum recently erected through the efforts of 
the local Rotary Club. 


Colombia 
Park to Honor Bolivar 


Santa Marta— To commemorate that spot 
near which the famed hero Bolivar died, the 
Rotary Club of Santa Marta recently initiated 
work on an extensive park and_ recreation 
ground to be open to the public. 


Estonia 


Collegians Welcome Rotarians 
Tartu—Students in the University of Tartu, 
rich in academic traditions, have long been in- 
terested in groups whose motto is “unanimity, 
brotherliness, honesty, and constancy.” Thus it 
was fitting that the Estonian students should 
join in giving a cordial reception to Rotarians 








In observance of Rotary’s Sixth Object, the Rotary Club of New Orleans (La.) 
and Tokyo, Japan, have recently exchanged their respective national flag: 


Here Yuki Sato, Consul of Japan im New Orleans, and Mrs. Sato, presen 


the American club with a Japanese flag. Andres Horcasitas, chairman of 


the local International Service 


from other countries who came to assist in ob 
serving the charter meeting of the Tartu Rota: 
Club on April 30. Distinguished Rotary guests 
next day joined with Tartu University students 
in celebrating the traditional May Day Fete of 
their 300 year old institution. The City of Tartu 
itself is one of the oldest towns in this area, 
being mentioned in chronicles dating back almost 


goo ye ars. 


Porto Rico 
Sponsor Field Meet 


Mayacuez—One hundred and seventy elemen 
tary school girls of Mayaguez recently partici 
pated in a track and field meet sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Mayaguez. A silver cup was 
lead 


awarded by the club to the leading participant, 


while medals were presented to other victors. 


Japan 
Inter-City Family Meeting 


YoKoHaMA—Tokyo Rotarian fathers, mothers, 
sons, and daughters, visited Yokohama recent! 
for a joint meeting with families of Yokohama 


Rotarians. 


Belgium 
Vacation Camp 


Bruces—A very successful vacation camp f 


under privileged children was organized recentl 
by members of the Bruges Rotary Club. 
Czechoslovakia 

Build Swimming Pool 


Ust1 nap Ortici—Children of this city en 
immensely the beautiful swimming pool which 
members of the local Rotary club had built, and 


then donated to the community 


Committee, is shown accepting the 


Union of South Africa 





Survey Hos pital Facilities 
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Chile 


Donate Flags to Schools 


Mexico 
Campaign for Health 
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Rotarian travellers visiting Madetra 


Honduras 

Want Books in English 
TrecucicaLpa—Because their city lacked a li- 

brary to which English-speaking residents might 


refer, Tegucigalpa Rotarians recently wrote to a 


number of Rotary clubs in the United States and 
Canada, asking them to donate any English 
books which they no longer needed, for th 
establishment of a reading room and lending 
library. 
Hong Kong 
Hong Kong Active 
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New Zealand 
Community Leaders 
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Vacations for 180 Children 


AuUCKLAND—Four weeks of sunshine and hap- 


piness at an island resort were provided for two 


groups of ninety children by 
Auckland hild 


Rotary Club. Children, 
by a local physician, whose 


members of the 
recommended 
health would benefit 


by a four wecks’ stay, were selected. 


“The boy of today is the man of to 
morrow” was the keynote of the inter- 
national parade sponsored by Calexico, 
California, Rotarians, in which 


many Mexican children participated. 








: A 


Island may now participate in Rotary fellowship on this popular 
“cross roads of the Atlantic”; the Rotary Club of Funchal was granted its charter on February 1, 1934: 


Canada 
Keep Mines Open 

Fernie, B. C.—This community of three 
thousand people is almost entirely dependent for 
employment on a local coal mining company, 
which last year was threatened with closing be- 
cause the Great Northern Railway, due to the 
tariff, was unable to contract for its supply of 
that the should not 
a committee formed by several 


coal. Determined mines 


close entirely, 
Rotarians and other leading citizens, enlisted the 
aid of the Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Thus a market 
was provided which at least permits the mines 
t 


to run a few days each week, pfoviding partial 


employment. 


Dental Care for 49,000 


Quesec, Que.—In the twelve years during 
which the Rotary Club of Quebec has con- 
ducted its municipal dental clinic, 49,571 per- 

, to be exact, have had treatment. Especially 

nce the economic crisis, has the clinic been a 
I n to poor families. Effective also have been 
the yearly campaigns for healthy mouths among 


school children conducted by 


c 


the clinic through 


issroom addresses. 
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Australia 
Lead in Attendance 


GrELonc—Rotarians of Geelong, at the r 
the Sixty-fifth District, 
awarded a silver cup because they led 
district in attendance this past year. 


conference of 


Care for Cripples 
BrissANE—A fund of a little 
thousand pounds donated by Rotarians of 
bane and used chiefly for publicity in a: 
public interest, resulted in a sum of £1 
which has been used in the establishment 
beautiful home for crippled children. T1 


more tl 


of the children includes exercise, sun, n 





nourishing food, and happy surround 


A Rotary Club Room 
Toowoompa—A cozy meeting place 
local cafe, open every day but the regula: 
ing day, has been provided by the Toow 

Rotary Club, in order that members 
together informally at luncheon or dint 
any time to further promote friendshi; 
publications are “here provided for n 


dropping in. 
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Large and small Rotary clubs alike have experienced remarkable growth in membership during the past year. 


One of the many small clubs deserving of honorable mention is Hammond, Louisiana, for its roster has grown 


] 


/ 


from eleven to twenty members — under the able leadership of President Conrad Rotenberg (front at right). 


England 
Music for Blind Club 


Smethwick—A fire screen raffled recently by 
Smethwick Rotarians, resulted in sufficient 
money for the purchase of a radio-gram tor a 


club for the blind. 


Bring Youth Workers Together 
St. Pancras—Forty branches of various or- 


ganizations working in behalf of young people 


were gathered at a dinner held recently under 
the auspices of the St. Pancras Rotary Club, 
with the object of promoting fellowship among 
the leaders. A roundtable conference on various 
community needs was successful, and the en- 
tire gathering expressed its appreciation for hav- 
ing been provided with this means of discussing 
mutual problems. 


Rotary Cruise in Baltic 

A group of English Rotarians sailed recently 
for an educational holiday in the Baltic which 
carried with it the opportunity of making con- 
tact with Rotarians in Stockholm, Danzig, Kiel, 
Copenhagen, and Hamburg. 


Help for Graduates 


StoursRipGE—Through its Vocational Service 
committee, the Stourbridge Rota Club is di- 
recting attention thi ir t Iping recent 
school graduat ind tl I t in finding 
suitable jobs for the ung folks. A questionnaire 
has been it to e\ Rotar 
club asking for detai to t necessary tech- 
nical or eral education standards required for 
employee in hi trad rr prot ion. 

Ailing Boys to Seaside 

WOLVERHAMPTON Thirty-five convalescent 
boys between tl iges of nil ind fifteen years 
were given holida it th aside this past ul 


by members of the Wolverha 





» 
Spain 
> > ) : 
Rotary Birthday Booklet 
VALLADOLID—In cot moration of Rotary’ 
anniversary, Rotarians Valladolid prepared an 
interesting little book in which eared a 
message from each member regarding his own 
impressions of Rotary. 
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United States of America 
Looks Like Record! 
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Dance for Loan Fund 


‘ hip fund through a | t held 


rece ntly. 


Rotarians of Ouezaltenango, Guate 
mala, found a need and then tut 
Here, with the assistance of state and 
city authorities, they dedicate a play 


ry? 


ground for the use of local children. 
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An unmistakable evidence of the increasing popularity of Rotary among the Chinese people, is the Rotary Club o} 
it in a city whose population is almost exclusively Chinese.Tsinan. It is a well-established and thriving Rotary un 


Seniors Talk to Club 


BRINKLEY, ARK Agreeable features of Brink 


ley Rotary Club programs are the short talks 
which each member of the high school senior 
class delivers at some regular meeting. Thre« 
judges, selected from the club, award prizes tor 
the most outstanding talks, at the end of the 
school year. The friendly rivalry among the 
students has developed unusual forensic abilit 


Richmond Entertains Richmond 


Last year when Richmond, Mich., Rotarians 
won an attendance contest with the Richmond, 
Ky., Rotary Club, the former received for their 
victory a generous quantity of Old Burl t 
bacco. Victors again in this year’s contest, th 
Michigan club informed | that they 
were supplied with Rotary bells and could not 

well use the one offer nor, Michigan R 
tarians hastened to add, did they need more old 
Burl But, the winners wrote, if invited, th 
“ d glad » to Kentucky to sample f 
its famed Southern cooku The Kentuck 
Ri rd extended an 1 ition with alacrit 
ind so all the members of the Michigan club, 


hundred miles, spent three 
friendly fel 


> } ] 
Richmond. 


" ' 
iving travelled four 


days away from their business in 


» with Rotarians in Kentucky's 


63 Finish Night School 
Winstron-SaLem, N. C.—Sixty-three students, 


ranging trom twenty to sixty years in age, re- 
cently graduated from the adult night school in 
Rotarians, 


taking an 


which Winstom-Salem along with 


other civic groups, are active part. 


Thirty-six of the group it was revealed at the 


commencement exercises, presided over by At 
thur Post, immediate past-president of the Ro- 
maintained a attendance 


tary club, had perfect 


record throughout the entire year. 


Clubs Sponsor Musicians 


Satem, Mass.—Numerous are the activities 
which the North Council of Rotary Clubs 
(Salem, Peabody, Beverly, Danvers, and Marble- 
head, Mass.) has sponsored, but outstanding is 
the fine work done in developing music, both 
band and orchestral, in the schools of their 
cities. Important events in the work of this 
council have been the series of Sunday radio 


concerts, in which the combined orchestras and 
bands of the varwus schools broadcast their pro 


grams. At each of these, outstanding officers and 
members of Rotary have been given an oppor- 
tunity to speak briefly on the various phases of 
the Rotary movement. 


Effective Scout Work 
WINCHESTER, VA.—When the 

chester Apple Blossom Festival was held recently, 

Winchester Rotarians had reason to recall with 


famous Win- 


pride the aid given to a thousand Boy Scouts 
in Winchester and surrounding area of ten coun- 


ties. Three hundred Scouts were assigned to 


give parking service, act as ushers, render first 


aid, and assist in keeping the 175,000 spectators 


in line. 


Win Sea Scout Honor 


WinTER Haven, Fra.—Judged the most out- 
standing by Scout authorities, the Sea Scout Ship 
ROTARY, sponsored by the Winter Haven Ro- 
tary Club, recently was awarded the title of 
“flagship” for its Scout Region, comprising some 
four Southeastern states. It was chiefly for un- 
usual service to the community that the Winter 


Haven Scouts were thus honored. 


Hobby Fair for Cripples 

Co.tumsus, Onto—Pocket books, dolls, rugs, 
that 
you would expect at 2 hobby show—were dis- 


handwork, woodwork—'most any item 
played in a hobby fair for crippled children 


sponsored by the Columbus Rotary Club. 


Form Junior Service Club 


KenosHa, Wis.—Former student Rotarians 
who have graduated from high school have been 
encouraged to continue their interest in Rotary 
principles by the Rotary Club of Kenosha, 


through the formation of a Junior Service Club. 


Rotarians Trade Sons 


WENATCHEE, Wasu.—It is good for Canadian 
parents to “swap” sons with parents in the 
United States—observed a group of Rotarians 
who have tried this plan out. The Rotary Clubs 
of Penticton, Kelowna, and Vernon, Canada, 


and the Rotary Club of Wenatchee, Wash., tried 
such an exchange recently. Thus fifteen sons 
from each country travelled across their common 
international boundary line to live in Rotarian 
homes for three days. No special program of 
entertainment was provided; rather the boys 


families. Near] 
thousand persons, a large part of them n 
Rotarians, took an enthusiastic part in the 
ject. At Wenatchee, the leading daily newspay 
supplied the boys with copies during thei: 
free 
especially pleased the Canadian visitors, w 
huge dancing party given in their honor 
group of Wenatchee high school girls. 


lived as members of host 


theaters offered entertainment, and w 


Fill Library Shelves 


Marion, Onto—Several shelves in the 
public and school libraries have been fi 
result of a donation of several books f: 
member of the Marion Rotary Club. This 
part of a genera! drive for books conducte 


Marion recently. 


“Teenarian Club” Thrives 

Marion, I_t.—Back in 1932, the Boys W 
Committee of the Marion Rotary Club 
a movement to awaken early in Mario 


boys a sense of civic responsibility. 7 
leading in scholarship in each of the f 
school classes were organized in a “Tee 
Club.” This thriving group is organiz¢ 
the lines of a Rotary club, and meets w 
the high school cafeteria during the scho 
Marion Rotarians are assigned as speake: 
weekly meetings, devoting their talks usu: 
ways in which the youthful club memb 
prove of greater service to the school and 
munity. Upon entrance into the club, cach 
lists his thtee choices for a vocation, a! 
those represented in the Rotary club, th 
propriate Rotarians then acting as their 
spective sponsors. 


Tuition for Students 

SPRINGDALE, ArkK.—When the public sch: 
of Arkansas were forced to turn to a tempo! 
tuition system, several Springdale students w« 
unable to finance themselves. So Rotarians too} 
a hand and, with the codperation of the lo 
post of the American Legion, sponsored a mi 
strel and other entertainment, the receipts fi 
which were used to pay the tuition of fift 
deserving students. 


Adopt Probationers 

Watertown, N. Y.—Several members of 
Watertown Rotary Club are supervising the a 
tivities and are otherwise caring for ju 
offenders who have been placed on probation 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, setting forth 


A New Hobby: Bookbinding 
To the Editors: 

In reading the May Rorarian I came upon an 
article that was one of great interest to me: 
“New Leisure to Learn,” by L. V. Jacks. It 
brought to me the idea that I could do some- 
thing new; and this was bookbinding and work 
in leather. The reason.I write this letter is to ask 
for information on the art of bookbinding. Please 
write and tell me if there are any new books on 
this subject or how else I may learn. It is hard 
for me to find a way to learn bookbinding as 
a hobby. 

THEODERE WysockKI. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Note: Reader Wysocki has been supplied with 
some information. He (address, 86 Cedar Street) 
will no doubt appreciate further aid from Ro- 
tary’s bookbinding hobbyists. 


Drums Returned 
To the Editors: 

A Scot in New Zealand lays down his London 
Times, “A great chap, Von Hindenberg;” a 
Highlander at “the end of steel” in Canada 
turns from his radio, “Bless him.” 

What has happened thus to bridge the chasm? 
An old man has returned a set of drums. The 
famous Gordon drums have been returned to 
the Gordon Highlanders by the President of 
Germany. 

A simple gesture, but how well it carries out 
the Sixth Object of Rotary, the advancement of 
understanding, goodwill, and international peace. 

Could this incident be duplicated between 
other nations? What a wonderful prospect for 
international goodwill if other governments 
could be persuaded to make such gestures. What 
if Rotary, through her widespread organization, 
could wield her influence to secure a further 
return of war trophies! 

In the light of our Sixth Object, is not such 
an effort worth while? 

Joun A. McDovcatt, 
Chairman, Sixth Object Committee. 
Highlands Jersey Farm, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“Revista” to High School 


To the Editors: 

Please enter the subscription of our club for 
one year for Revista Rotaria (Spanish edition of 
Tue Rotarian), to be mailed each month to 
the “Spanish Club,” Beaver High School, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 

J. S. SHEPHERD, 
Secretary, Rotary Club. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


No Sir! 
To the Editors: 

Some time ago I attended a vaudeville show in 
New York City. I was greatly amused and finally 
considerably annoyed by the actions of a lady in 
the audience, sitting directly in front of me. She 
was evidently a “first nighter” for she became 
extremely enthusiastic over every act or gesture 
of the performance and loudly she would ex- 
claim—“That's a good number.” 

Now, fellows, I feel just that way about the 
June Rorarian, It’s “a good number” and I will 


new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brief as possible. 


have you understand, that I hope my saying so 
in nowise annoys you. 
ARTHUR E. WINTER, 
Mustc Store Proprietor; Past District Governor, 
Altoona, Pa. 









The father, 
Edward 
(Ed) ]. 
Cross. He 
led Worces- 
ter Rotarians 


back in °18, 


Now his son, 
Ralph, hold- 
ing the same 
classifica- 
tion, builder, 
is president. 


Father and Son Presidents 
To the Editors: 

I do not remember seeing in THE ROTARIAN 
any reference to a father and son both being 
president of the same Rotary club. Thinking that 


perhaps this might be an interesting item I am 


taking the liberty of giving this to you from 
the Rotary Club of Worcester 
Edward J. (Ed) Cross, Classification — building con- 


tractor; was presiden 
in 1918-19 

His son, Ralph U. Cross, second acti 
the same classfication, has served a 
past year (1933-34). 


t of the Rotary Club of Worcester 


member under 


tdent during the 


Both are regular attendants and 


very enthusi 
astic Rotarians. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, 


Worcester, Mass. Secretary, Rotary Club. 


Knows Mr. Toad flax 


To the Editors: 

I enjoyed reading the article, ““Have You Met 
Mr. Toadflax?” by Robert Sparks Walker. I find 
that many people are interesting themselves in 
plants as a sideline for both mental and physical 
recuperation. 

As the author says, no one can say with surety 
just why plants are constituted to take care of 
themselves just as they do. The advocate : of e€vo- 
lution claim that the specialists among plants, as 
in the animal kingdom, are able to survive amid 
the fierce competition by reason of their special 
characteristics. The theory is that those which by 
accident or gradual development become espe- 
cially adapted to their environments survive and 
that those less equipped gradually die out. 






‘ 


Thus the plants adopt a cut-and-try method 
which has proven fairly effective over a period 
of years. 


It might be said in passing that o 





tration at Washington is adopting 
method and presumably after a number of years 
may arrive at a happy solution of some of our 
social inequalities. 

I enjoy the Rorarian very much and feel that 
you are presenting a variety of articles which 
should appeal to most people. If the Rotary 
movement 1s to continue to grow, interests must 
be developed that are close to the members, and 
some problems solved in a group manner which 
could probably not be handled by the members 
individually. 

Ravcpu I. Coryett, 


Birmingham, Mich. Nurseryman 


New Interest in Flowers 
To the I ditors: 


Just read the article on wild flowers by Robert 
Sparks Walker in the June Rotarian. It was such 
a departure from your usual offering that | 
lieve more such articles wi I 
your readers. We have found in 


quite a rapidly increasing interest in ts and 
the natural beauty of wild flowers. | 
people want to be given more infor 


garding them 


Paducah, Ky. Seed d Bul 


Autos and Pro sperity 


To tl Edit 

Your article Gasoline Buggy I 
E. A. Batchelor, in a recent i dd 
Regar« t r th iu | 
made Detroit, or Detroit i t i 
indust that indust tl 
day in pr ting tl f1 i | 
labor. From th tl th D 1 t 

i i ike 1 aut bi 
l iked the i int d t l I 

I will use these thou in you tt 
first opportunity in a talk at our Rotar ub 

CHARLES HALsett 

Bonham, Tex. 1uto Retailing. 
Used Byrd Article in School 
Io the Editors: 

Just recently a teacher in tl xth grade of 
our public schools borrowed the February ji 
of THe Rotarian for class work. S] is int 
ested in WI! tl Antarcti \ Rea 
Admiral Byrd. TI irticl 
I nted tl | ind | I 

t < tl illustrat l l i 
scr } t in foll ld I 
devi changing vapor into ¢ ter 
was particularly intriguing. The t her tl ked 
me most cordially for the loan 
and said the article wa 
to the class on account of its ha beer t 


ten in the words of the famed 


Executive Secreta Rotary ¢ 
Denver, Colo. 


(Other Letters on page 2) 
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Play Bridges National Frontiers 


[Continued from page 17] 


nently commemorating the long-existing 
relationship of peace and goodwill be- 
tween the people and governments of 
Canada and the United States.” 

Formal ceremonies took 


place, June 18, 1932, under the direction of 


dedication 


a joint committee whose names, as a mat- 
ter of record at least, should here be 
recorded: Alberta—Chairman S. H. Mid- 
dleton, Arthur Baalim, J. S. Lowe, R. J. 
Paterson, J. Y. Card, H. W. Meech, 
W.G. Laidlaw, Alex. Hornibrook, David 
Hays, Ellison Capers; Montana—Chair- 
man Harry B. Mitchell, Carl Hummer, 
E. C. Carruth, Oliver W. Belden, Ar- 
thur F. Lamey, Hans Walchli, Willard 
Thompson, James C. Roy H. 
Glover; and the two district governors, 
Alex. C. Adams, of Fort William, On- 
tario, and Fred Bennion, of Bozeman, 


Dow, 


Montana. 

Sometime in 1935, when the highway 
between Waterton and Glacier is com- 
pleted, another ceremony will memorial- 
ize the placing of the monument which 
is to be the permanent record of this 
unique evidence that political bounda- 
ries need not separate peoples. 


Ax YTHER striking border land de- 
velopment is the 3,000-acre International 
Peace Garden on the line between Dun- 
seith, North Dakota 
Manitoba. Here again action, not by poli- 
ticians but by just friendly people, began 
it. At a meeting of the National Garden- 
a Canadian 


and_ Boissevain, 


ers Association at Toronto, 
proposed a border garden for the plants 
and flowers of both countries to symbol- 
ize common growing affection of the peo- 
ples. The idea caught on. The plot, con- 
tributed by Montana and Manitoba, was 
dedicated in July, 1932, in the presence 
of 70,000 people, according to customs 
authorities. The dedicatory cairn carries 
this inscription: “We two nations pledge 
ourselves that as long as men shall live 
we will not take up arms against one 
another.” 

Another international park is in pros- 
pect. Both the Canadian and the Ameri- 
can Legions, as well as other groups, 
favor making the immense, primitive 
Nature Reserve along the border be- 
tween the Lake of the Woods and Lake 
Superior a memorial to comrades in 
World War service. Conservation of 10. 
000,000 acres of watered woodlands is the 
objective of the active voluntary organi- 
zation known as the Quetico-Superior 
Council associated with the Izaak Walton 


League; headquarters in Minneapolis. 
Much advertised in the States as “Canoe 
Country,” and in Canada as “Sportsman’s 
Paradise,” the region contains over 3,000 
connected lakes, primeval woodlands, and 
native species of animals and birds. On 
the Minnesota side of the border line lies 
the Superior National Forest, first re- 
served by President Theodore Roosevelt. 
On the Ontario side of the border, Que- 
tico Provincial Park contributes to the 
international reserve area. But it is urged 
that for desired conservation of the entire 
Rainy Lake watershed, a treaty should be 
consummated between the two nations. 

Following the continuous waterway 
border line through Lake Superior, Lake 
Huron, Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and 
connecting rivers to the St. Lawrence out- 
let, shore lines provide literally thousands 
of play places and supplemental island 
resorts. Nature’s lavish provision in this 
respect has had constantly increasing ap- 
peal to Canadian and American outdoor 
appetite. In the Thousand Islands of the 
St. Lawrence the border line winds in and 
out and the tourist may see the smallest 
international bridge between the two 
countries—joining two islets both owned 
by an American. 

Niagara Falls and Rapids still outrank 
most of the border resorts for Americans 
and Canadians, including honeymooners. 
Canadian and American touring of the 
Great Lakes in palatial steamships in- 
creases year by year. Speedboat races on 
the Detroit river have become one of the 
leading international events in the sport- 
ing world. Indeed, North America’s bor- 
derline waters comprise the largest inland 
area in the world for summer yachting, 
motorboating, houseboating, canoeing, 
hunting, fishing, and allied winter sports 
as well. 

Doubtless Detroit on the border, hav- 
ing “put the world on wheels” by mass 
production of automobiles, can claim to 
have contributed most to borderline inter- 
mingling by both peoples. Railroad cross- 
ings of the border by bridge, ferry, or 
tunnel are an old story. But the gigantic 
growth of motor traffic has called for in- 
ternational highways that cross and re- 
cross the border line, has brought new 
construction of the Ambassador bridge 
over and the vehicular tunnel under the 
Detroit River, has popularized the Inter- 
national Peace Bridge across the Niagara 
River above the Falls, crowded other 
bridges, and has led to new bridge 
projects across the St. Lawrence. 
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Customs records have registered as 
many as 6,000,000 United States cars anc 
500,000 Canadian cars crossing th 
boundary line in a single year. Touring 
permits take the place of passports be 
tween these neighbor nations. 

Now come the airplanes for sky riding 
of the borderline with national pilot’s 
licenses good in either country and air 
way time schedules for travellers back 
and forth. Telephones, wireless, and radio 
speed up communication in addition to 
what the press has to tell us of each other. 

What are the possibilities of “playing 
together” on a continental scale, as cop 
erating nations, in the era of readjust 
ment which the whole world is now 
struggling over? The bird’s-eye view o! 
increasing border play presented in this 
article may at least suggest the existenc: 
of codperative spirit among the common 
people in both nations which Rotary and 
many other organizations interested in 
social progress can promote hopefully and 


honorably. 


A CANADIAN ésstatesman_  declar: 
that “Canada and the States have muc! 
to discuss, but nothing to fight about. 
Our chief difficulty is to dispel igno 
rance.” It may here be suggested that hi 
tarians on both sides of the border cou! 
get further into the dispelling gan 
through “confession” meetings. “WW! 
Americans don’t know about Canadian 
and “What Canadians don’t know aly 
Americans” would make live topics. |! 
showdown should spur members on 
more and more intelligent, worthw! 
team play in many lines of civilized e1 
deavor for the common welfare. 

How better could I, an American, end 
this manuscript than with this Toast ¢ 
Canada by George H. Evans, of the Kk 
tary Club of Somerville, Massachusetts’ 


A toast and a pledge, Oh, Sons of the Nort! 
Of hail and good cheer take your fill; 

Sit ye down to our board, and fare ye not fort 
Till ye drink the deep draughts of good 


Oh, blood of our blood, and stock of our stock 
Ye brothers of brawn or of pen, 

God give to your sons the strength of the rock 
To your daughters the moth’ring of men. 


God send that our peace of many long years, 
By ancient tradition enshrined, 

Shall stand as a bar to war's dreadful fears, 
And a symbol of love to mankind. 


Our pledge, Oh, Sons of Maple Leaf land, 
By the bond of the Rotary Wheel, 
While northern lights flame, and the rainbow 
shall stand, 
True neighbors’ firm friendship we scal. 
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Collective Bargaining: Employee Representation Plan 


[ Continued from page 13] 


management controls the affairs and de- 
cisions of the employee organization is 
absolutely unwarranted. In order for an 
employee representation plan to function 
effectively, it is absolutely essential that 
employees have the right of independent 
meetings, elections, and conclusions. 


Under the employee representation 
plan, the employees of a company elect 
annually a definite number of representa- 
tives who will represent them in dealings 
with the management. 

Supervisory employees, foremen, off- 
cers, and the like, are not permitted to 
vote or to act as employee representatives. 
Elections are entirely in the hands of the 
employees and conducted by secret bal- 
lot. The company takes no part in the 
elections. 

The representatives elected select their 
own chairman and appoint their own 
committees and sub-committees. Regular 
meetings of these committees are sched- 
uled for the discussion of any problems 
which may be raised by the employees. 
At agreed intervals, employee representa- 
tives meet jointly with representatives of 
the management in order to facilitate the 
placing of questions raised by employees 
before the management, and to maintain 
a mutual interchange of opinions and 
ideas. 

Any employee who has a suggestion to 
offer, or believes that he has a grievance, 
may immediately bring up the matter 
with the proper employee representatives’ 
committee, who may, in turn, take the 
issue to the management. Decision is 
then reached by mutual discussion be- 
tween management and employee repre- 
sentatives. If, however, an agreement can- 
not be reached, the question may then be 
referred for arbitration. 


Questions settled and discussed under 
the employee representation plan include 
wages, hours and working conditions, 
safety, health, sanitation, athletics, recre- 
ation, education, housing, shop practice, 
the condition of the company’s business, 
and the like. The most intimate details 
of the business are discussed under these 
circumstances with a mutual understand- 
ing and confidence which would not and 
could not be done under any other 
arrangement, 


Participation in an employee represen- 
tation plan is purely voluntary. An em- 
ployee may belong to a different type of 
labor organization, if he so chooses. There 
1s no discrimination against him for that 


reason. The principle of free choice is 
one of the foundations of the plan. 
However, in most plants where the 
employee representation plan has been 
functioning for any substantial period of 
time, by far the great majority of em- 
ployees participate in the plan—and for 
that reason their representatives possess 
a unified opinion sufficient to lend the 
necessary weight to their conclusions. 


I. IS of particular importance to review 
the advantages which the representation 
plan affords to the employees themselves 
—as contrasted with the method of col- 
lective bargaining offered by union labor. 
Among them are the following: 

(1) Union labor appears to have been 
built upon the theory that the interests 
of employers and employees are inevi- 
tably antagonistic—that there must be in 
the nature of things, a perpetual conflict 
between employer and employees. This 
accentuates class differences, promotes 
bitterness and hostility, fosters dissatisfac- 
tion and friction, and drives a wedge 
between men and management. It is 
productive of no profit to anyone con- 
cerned, 

The employee representation — plan 
builds harmony, confidence, and under- 
standing between employer and employ- 
ees, and gives workmen a means of col- 
lective bargaining which will work to the 
mutual benefit of both employees and 
management. 

(2) Under union labor, employees are 
represented by outsiders, often men of 
no mill experience, little familiarity with 
plant conditions, and interested chiefly in 
collecting dues and building up their own 
incomes and importance. 

Under the employee representation 
plan, employees are represented by men 
whom they know personally—men who 
are thoroughly familiar with local con- 
ditions and know what they are talking 
about from experience. 

(3) Leaders of union labor, in order to 
justify their existence, frequently deliber- 
ately create dissatisfaction, strife, disor- 
ganization, and strikes—making promises 
as to wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions which are impossible of fulfillment, 
simply in an effort to try to maintain their 
following among the men. The result is 
often destruction of confidence, falling off 
of business, decline in orders, and the 
necessity of taking men off pay rolls. 


Thus organized labor in the long run 
defeats the best interests of the employees 
themselves. 

Under the employee representation 
plan, employees as well as employers 
work together to preserve confidence and 
harmony which will make for better 
business and, in the long run, for better 
wages. 

(4) Under union labor, when a ques 
tion comes up between men and manage 
ment, the union leaders who are supposed 
to represent the men may be miles away 
in a different city, and days may pass be 
fore they can take up the question with 
the management. When they do arrive, 
the union leaders may not know local 
conditions, and may not make allowances 
for variations between different plants or 
different cities. Labor unions are too large 
for their men to give day-to-day con 
sideration to issues arising at various 
plants. 

The employee representation plan pro 


vides for day-to-day action. Issues which 


arise may be discussed and settled imme 
diately, and local matters pertaining to 
each plant may be taken up and settled 
in a manner satisfactory for that particu 
lar plant. 

(5) Under union labor, an emplovee 
has no right as an individual. He is not 
allowed to take his case before his em 


ployer or make his own bargain with his 
employer, if he prefers to do so. Further 
more, under the closed shop demanded 
by the union, a man must belong to the 
union or lose his job. 

Under the employee representation 
plan, any employee may present his indi 
vidual case at any time. He may partici 
pate in the plan or not, as he chooses. 
He is guaranteed his right to free choice 
and free action. 

(6) Trade-unionism strives to prevent 
men from broadening their experience or 
increasing their usefulness. It allows no 
man to do any form of work except that 
which falls under his own trade. It ob 
jects to promotion on the basis of relia- 
bility or merit. 

The employee representation plan gives 
free play to individualism, encourages the 
use of the incentive system, permits recog 
nition of superior ability, and offers em 
ployees opportunity for advancemen 
based upon capacity for lead 
proven intelligence, and production efh- 
ciency. 

(7) Payment of dues is the one essen- 
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tial qualification for membership in a 
labor union, Under a closed shop, if a 
union man does not pay his dues he is 
not only forced to leave his job, but is 
prevented from securing any other job 
in a union shop. 

No dues are required to participate in 
the employee representation plan. Under 
this plan, the management recognizes the 
right of employees to elect representatives, 
to bargain collectively, and to consider all 
problems having to do with employee 
welfare, as an inherent privilege. 

How the representation plan actually 
works out in practical operation may best 
be shown by actual facts and figures. 

A survey made by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute of activities in em- 
ployee representation plans during the 
first four months of operation under the 
Steel Code demonstrates how successfully 
these plans are meeting problems arising 
in the day’s work. 

Reports were received from large and 
small plants which employ 285,000 work- 
ers, nearly 70 per cent of all those then 
employed in the industry. During the 
four months covered by the survey of 
July to October, 1933, some 1,361 meet- 
ings were held and 4,082 cases were re- 
ferred to representatives or to committees 
for consideration. 

There was actual collective bargaining 
between employees and management in 
all the cases considered with the result 
requests were granted in 


, 


that employees 
>o per cent of such cases; 18.3 per cent 


of them were decided in favor of the em- 
ployers; 4.6 per cent were withdrawn and 
7.1 per cent were compromised. 

The experience of our own company is 
typical, 

During the first ten and a half months 
the plan was in operation, 1,536 different 
matters were discussed and settled. Of 
this number 72.5 per cent were settled in 
favor of employees, 12.5 per cent were 
settled in the negative, 3.3 per cent were 
withdrawn by the employees, 3.7 per cent 
were compromised, and only 8 per cent of 
the total cases were still pending settle- 
ment as of May 1, 1934. 

It is especially interesting to note that 
1,142 cases, or 74.3 per cent of the total, 
had to do with employment, working 
conditions, wages, safety, and welfare, 
which are, of course, the most important 
matters in which employees are interested. 


Thr results obtained show that em- 
ployee representatives know the needs 
and views of employees, and have not 
hesitated to step forward and present 
these needs and views to management— 
and they have gotten remarkable results. 


Anyone who has seen the representa- 
tion plan in operation, and has watched 
employee representatives stand up in joint 
meetings with management representa- 
tives and state what the men wanted and 
why they wanted it, would be amazed at 
the intelligence and effectiveness with 
which the employee representatives func- 


Collective Bargaining: Trade Unionism 


[Continued from page 15] 


accepted the company dominated union. 

In many such cases, the workers re- 
fused to continue to work and their griev- 
ances were presented to the National 
Labor Board for adjudication. 

During the hearings on the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Act, the constitutions of 
the company dominated unions of six of 
the largest employers of labor in the 
United States were presented to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. 

Workers have invariably taken the po- 
sition that the workers do not attempt to 
interfere with the election or the selec- 
tion of those who the owners of a plant, 
mine, mill, or workshop, decide should 
be placed in charge, neither do they de- 
mand that such officials shall be selected 


alone from those already employed. 
The workers contend that they should 
have the same freedom of choice in select- 
ing or electing those to represent them 
for collective bargaining so long as they, 


the workers, pay them for the services 
which they render. 

Workers are not and never have been 
denied the right to join such fraternal 
organizations, such athletic organizations, 
or such church organizations as they 
choose. But workers were denied the 
right, yes, the freedom of joining labor 
unions of their own choosing. 

Employers are not and were not inter- 
ested in preventing workers from joining 
fraternal, athletic, or church organiza- 
tions as these organizations did not and 
do not ordinarily interfere with the un- 
sanitary conditions which exist in the 
workshops; they do not ordinarily inter- 
fere with the arbitrary right of petty 
bosses to hire and fire at will without, in 
too many cases, any legitimate cause; 
they do not demand ordinarily that the 
employers increase wages or reduce the 
hours of work. In short, these fraternal, 
athletic, and church organizations, which 
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tion, and would realize in an instant how 
utterly unfounded were any suspicions 
of company domination. 

These men are not afraid. They have 
no reason to be. They tell their side of the 
story to management without hesitation, 
and in no uncertain manner. Manage- 
ment representatives act inthe same spirit, 

One important result of this complete 
frankness is that the employees are taken 
into the confidence of the management 
and told facts and figures having to do 
with costs and earnings. In this way the 
men obtain a reasonable understanding 
of their employer’s production and finan- 
cial problems, so that they can realize the 
nature of the factors upon which em- 
ployers’ decisions are based. A situation 
of this sort would be utterly out of the 
question under a union labor regime. 

This is simply another instance of the 
manner in which the employee represen- 
tation plan substitutes for the old spirit 
of conflict the new spirit of codperation 
and conference in industrial relations. 

In the steel industry, the great major- 
ity of the men—to the best of our infor- 
mation—have already indicated that they 
prefer the employee representation plan. 
Neither these employees nor the man- 
agement will be willing to submit to the 
dictates of a minority, dominated by out- 
side organizers, who are urging the re- 
tention of obsolete and antiquated meth- 
ods of employee organization which have 
neither excuse nor usefulness in an era 
of enlightened industrial relations. 


bodies serve a most useful purpose in the 
community and which have been a great 
help in relievang distress and discomtort 
in millions of the workers’ homes, do not 
interfere with industrial conditions as 
they rightfully contend that they do not 
cover that field. That field is left to the 
legitimate trade unions. 

There are some instances where, be 
cause of local or other peculiar conditions, 
workers, with perfect freedom of choice, 
maintain, at their own expense and ol 
their own free will, independent unions. 
Such organizations are not affiliated 
the American Federation of Labor or any 
national or international union, and, 1n 
some cases are not even affiliated wit) 
similar groups employed in the same 1! 
dustry even in their own state. Yet, these 
independent unions are not company 
unions or company dominated unions. 
Such independent unions are wholly 1n- 
dependent and are free from any employ- 
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er’s influence and serve only the workers 
themselves. 

As an illustration, there are a number 
of independent unions in my home city, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. The members of 
these independent unions are employed 
in the shoe shops and in the plant of the 
General Electric Company. 

The officers of these independent un- 
ions, to which I have just referred, are 
paid by the workers themselves. The 
members of these independent unions 
meet regularly and act free from the in- 
fluence of any employer. They adopt 
their own laws and conduct their own 
affairs, as do the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods. 

A company union is a body of work- 
ers, banded together, directly or indi- 
rectly, by or for the employer for the 
sole purpose of preventing a majority of 
such workers from forming or joining a 
legitimate trade union of their own 
choosing. 

In almost every instance we find the 
officers of the company dominated union 
are hand picked by the employer or the 
employment manager. The salaries and 
the expenses—the expenses generally be- 
ing considerable—are paid directly or in- 
directly out of the funds of the employer. 


Thr real purpose of the company 
dominated union, the reason the employ- 
ers defray all expenses, if necessary, of 
maintaining the so-called union being 
that members of the company dominated 
unions cannot seek higher wages or short- 
er work-weeks or more sanitary working 
conditions in the plants. The expense of 
maintaining these company dominated 
unions is not deducted from the profits 
of employers. The expenses are charged 
to operating costs, labor costs, or deducted 
from taxes and, are, in reality, paid by 
either the consuming public, the wage 
workers through the forced contribution 
of dues deducted from their pay en- 
velopes, or, through the workers being 
forced to accept lower wages than they 
would have received had they been mem- 
bers of a legitimate trade union of their 
own choosing. 

The question of company dominated 
unions does not alone involve the free- 
dom of the workers, but, of late, even 
the stockholders in some of the large 
concerns are questioning the right of 
those entrusted with the management of 
the enterprise to use the company or cor- 
poration funds for the maintenance of 
company dominated unions. 

The consuming public, yes, the share- 
holders in a public utility, may soon enter 


the courts to ascertain whether or not the 
ofhcers of the employing concern can 
charge to operating costs the transporta- 
tion of a hundred or more employees— 
officers and members of a company domi- 
nated union — who, not only travel in 
first-class Pullman cars but, who live at 
the most expensive hotels, all at the cost 
of either the shareholders or the consum- 
ing public. In addition thereto, these off- 
cers and members of the company domi- 
nated union, receive their regular pay al- 
though they are not even in the cities 
where they ordinarily work for weeks at 
a time. 

What explanation have the officers of a 
corporation for such expenditures? 

Is it possible that the shareholders of 
corporations, who ordinarily are looking 
for the largest possible profits, will ap- 
prove such expenditures on the part of 
the corporation officials? Is it possible 
that public service commissions of the 
various states or nation will approve such 
expenses as proper charges against rates 
charged to the consuming public? 

Prior to the recent order ot the railroad 
coordinator, railroads were known to 
spend large sums of money yearly for the 
maintenance of company dominated un- 
ions. As some ninety per cent of the stock 
of most of the railroads in the United 
States is owned by the general public 
and all the costs of operation are charged 
to the public which uses the railroad, is 
it possible that the public and the share- 
holders have any control over the manner 
in which the monies which belong to 
them are being expended? 

The only possible explanation which 
the officers of corporations can give to 
either their shareholders or to the public 
for the expenses they incur in maintain- 
ing company dominated unions is that 
through such agencies, they pay less 
wages to their workers than they should 
pay. 

Such an explanation, of course, means 
nothing other than the corporation con- 
fesses to having exploited their workers. 
The workers, through such company 
dominated unions, receive less wages or 
work longer hours than the workers 
who, through their membership in legit: 
mate trade unions, receive for the same 
service. 

As I have stated, company dominated 
unions are, for the most part, of recent 
origin. Employer domination of workers 
through similar means is not of recent 
origin. 

Even before the passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act and be- 
fore the enactment of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, a few large employers 
maintained company dominated organi- 
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zauions. In those days they did not call 
them unions; they were called athletic 
associations or mutual aid associations. 

One large concern, employing several 
thousands of workers, maintained one ot 
these so-called athletic associations whol 
ly at the expense of the workers. Every 
worker, as a condition of employment, 
was forced to join this athletic association. 
The dues for membership were one dol 
iar per month, the dues being deducted 
from the pay envelope of the workers. 
Assessments — there were many — were 
also deducted from the pay envelope. 
This association had 12,000 members as 
the employing concern had 12,000 work 
ers. This association, therefore, had a 
monthly income of $12,000. 

The concern operated an average of 
ten months each year, so the association 


had a yearly income of some $120,000. 


How was this money spent? Twenty 


five thousand dollars was paid yearly to 
a president-manager, who was selected by 
the employer without any consultation 
with any of the workers. Fifty thousand 
dollars was spent yearly for the main 
tenance of athletic teams which brought 
to the employer considerable advertising 
value, without the slightest cost to the 
employer. 

The balance, other than $10,000 which 
was laid aside each year to accumulate 
to insure the payment of the president 
manager's salary, was spent to pay the 
expenses and costs of artists of note in 
the community for the entertainment and 
pleasure of the employer’s family and 
their guests. The workers were not in- 
vited to these select entertainments. 

The Congress of the United States has 
finally decided that company dominated 
and controlled unions are illegal and 
must be eliminated. 

Those employers of labor who sincere- 
ly contend that workers will voluntarily 
agree to maintain membership in com- 
pany dominated and employer controlled 
unions seemingly have little knowledg: 
of the average industrial worker's desire 
for freedom of action and freedom of 
choice. 

When the government, through the 
National Labor Board, the Department 
of Labor, or such other agency as the 
President may designate, permits these 
workers who now are not members of 
legitimate trade unions as Congress has 
decreed, an opportunity of election of 
representatives of their own choosing, 
such election to be held off the premises 
and free from employers’ coercion, the 
death knell will have sounded for com- 
pany dominated unions in the United 
States. 
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A 6-Point Peace Plan 


By Thomas Chin 


High-School Student, Chelsea, Mass.; Winner of First Award, 
Rotary Foundation’s Boston Convention Essay Contest 


“The Advancement of Understanding, 
Gooduill, 
a World Fellowship of Business and Profes- 
sional Men United in the Ideal of Service.” 


The Sixth Object of Rotary International. 


and International Peace through 


Ti future of mankind is highly prom- 
ising. Nothwithstanding impending wars, 
national turmoils, and depressions, we 
look 


when such state of affairs will be elimi- 


should. still forward to the time 
nated; when understanding, goodwill and 
peace will reign over all nations of the 
earth, 

Though we may say that the weighty 
problems of far-off countries do not con- 
cern us, we nevertheless suffer equally if 
they are unsolved. Witness the World 
War. Who, other than the instigators, 
wished to enter it? Yet every nation suf- 
fered, either directly or indirectly. Wit- 
ness the present hard times. What nation 
escaped them? None. Through all these, 
and many other experiences, we have 
come to the conclusion that the problems 
of one nation are the problems of an- 
other. As a result, statesmen and business 
men have drawn and are drawing closer 
together from all parts of the world to 
study their common problems and solve 
them through united effort. 

Now, grave problems have presented 
themselves. More than ever we must solve 
them, for we know what would result if 
we do not. But in suiting the means to 
the end, we must advance international 
understanding, goodwill and peace, to 
meet the more pressing problems that 
confront us. This, then, shall be our 
purpose, 

I firmly believe that this purpose can 
be achieved; and there can be no better 
confederation than a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service, to achieve it! The 
attainment of this purpose would be the 
greatest accomplishment of our time and 
all times! It would also be a marked step 
toward the realization of the common 
brotherhood of mankind. 

But it is my further belief that this 
purpose will not and can not be attained 
through mere talk. Constructive, and only 
And 


even then, the plans, in order to be of 


constructive, planning can do it. 


use, must be executed—and executed as 
efficiently as possible. 
Following, I have drawn up a plan 


aimed at the attainment of our purpose 
—the advancement of understanding, 
goodwill and peace. 

1. Promote Knowledge of Geography. 

One of the chief obstacles in the road 
of international understanding is the ig- 
norance of world geography. Peoples and 
nations must know each other better. 
They can do so through knowledge of 
the geography of other nations. 

First, we must become acquainted with 
the political geography of nations, for it 
is “the capstone of the geographic pyra- 
mid.” The facts of political geography 
explain most causes of international dif- 
ferences. Economic geography is equally 
as important. The knowledge of how 
peoples live, work, and adapt themselves 
to natural environment, is highly neces- 
sary for international understanding. It 
is natural that we care little for those 
nations and peoples whom we do not 
know. Here the knowledge of world 
geography would pave the way for inter- 
national respect, sympathy, and under- 
standing; and open the path to the at- 
tainment of a better civilization. 

Institutions of learning shall be the 
principal factors in promoting and diffus- 
ing the knowledge of geography. At pres- 
ent, though great headway has been made 
in many institutions, there is much room 
for still greater improvements. Lectures 
and moving-pictures could and should be 
developed also toward this end. They are 
so practical and common to so many 
people that this seems to be a logical 
procedure. 


2. Strive for an International Language. 


Is it possible that, out of the world’s 
hundreds of races with its hundreds of 
languages, we can select one language 
and develop it internationally? Hardly. 
But we can gradually discard the lan- 
guages of the smaller groups of peoples, 
and at the same time develop two of the 
more common languages. In this case I 
propose that we develop the English and 
French languages, as they are the most 
widely used and known. 

The reason why we should strive for 
an international language, or two lan- 
guages any one of which would be com- 
mon to most nations of the world is obvi- 
ous. No better understanding between 
nations can be so easily reached as 
through a common language. 
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Ouite appropriately, the prize-win- 
ning “Sixth Object” essay, here rep 
duced, is by a young Chinese student 


3. Increase Foreign Travel. 

Next to a common language, for et! 
ciency in promoting international unde: 
standing, is probably travel. By travel | 
do not mean swift, meaningless rides 
through foreign countries. I mean well 
planned trips, made purposely for | 
study and understanding of a peop! 
Evidently this is one way to becor 
acquainted with another country’s ; 
ography. 

Land and sea travel are not the « 
forms of travel that exist. Modern scienc 
has given us the airplane. And if we are 
to remember anything at all connected 
with trans- Atlantic, round - the - world 
flights, we should by all means rem: 
ber that these ambassadors of the air pro 
moted international goodwill equal, 
not better, to any conference or treaty | 
devised for such a purpose. 

4. Increase the Flow of Books betwe: 
Nations, 

Do we ever realize that most of what 
we know about other nations is deri\ 
from books or printed words? As a sub 
stitute for travel, books—translations ai 
those concerning foreign countries—are 
very desirable. Books written in the two 
languages to be internationalized, if e! 
fectively increased and sold throughout 
the world, would be the most practical 
way to arrive at a common language— 
and thence, better understanding. 

5. Promote International Sports. 

The athletic language is becoming uni- 
versal. The more the nations speak it, 
the quicker will be our advance toward 
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goodwill and understanding. From the 
Olympic games, for instance, has come a 

great assurance of international goodwill. 
Such games can never be held too often. 
May we continue to have them! 

6. Eradicate Race Prejudice. 

So long as one branch of the human 
race claims supremacy over another, and 
so long as one nation distrusts another, 
never will there be world peace. The best 
specimens of human beings are neither 
confined to one race nor to one country. 
They are scattered all over this planet. 
Among the many proofs of this statement, 
one may be found in the list of the win- 
ners in the recent Olympic games, an- 
other may be found in the list of those 
who have been awarded Nobel prizes. 


The question now arises as to the pro- 
cedure for eradicating race prejudice. The 
knowledge of geography should be one 
way; and the formation of more clubs 
and organizations, carried on by people 
of different nationalities with the pur- 
pose of attaining a better mutual under- 
standing, could be another. 

We must bear in mind that the above 
plan can not by itself achieve its purpose. 
It is based upon work that has been done 
or is being done toward the same goal 
by the several nations of the world. For 


example: schools and similar educational | 


institutions are now being built; drastic 
measures have been taken to meet the 
present economic situation; peace treaties 
have been so defended as to make them 
more worthy of preservation; selfish acts 
of nations, as the raising of tariffs higher 
than necessary for the protection of home 
markets, are being removed gradually; 
steps are being taken by governments to 
employ those unemployed; and science is 
onward advancing toward ridding the 
earth of all its diseases or sicknesses, 
toward discovering and conquering Na- 
ture’s forces, and toward creating inven- 
tions of benefit to mankind. 

It is my opinion that peace is closely 
related to understanding and goodwill. 
If there is understanding and goodwill 
among nations, peace will inevitably 
follow. 

The future of mankind is highly prom- 
ising. For it depends upon the relations 
of nations to one another—and those rela- 
tions are now stronger and better than 
ever before. No doubt there will come a 
time when wars, national turmoils, and 
depressions will be eliminated. No doubt 
there will come a time when that world 
fellowship of business and_ professional 
men, united in the ideal of service, will 
achieve for us and posterity, international 
peace, goodwill, and understanding. 





®@ The 5%-mile bus run-way at A Cen- 
tury of Progress met its second year 
of world’s fair traffic with a surface 


that moves traffic rapidly. 


® Civic leaders and business men are 





|especially awake to this effect of good 


|pavement. They appreciate the part 


it plays in “drawing the crowd,” 
building local business and commu- 


nity morale. 


@ And when a paving program is de- 
cided upon a real opportunity opens 
for still further benefit to the people 
of the community — employment is 
created. The amount of employment 
created depends as much on the pav- 
ing materials selected as the money 


appropriated for the job. 


@No paving material makes money 
go so far in long-wearing road miles, 
and in the distribution of labor, as 


asphalt! 


recommendations to those interested 
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GOOD PAVEMENT 


was ready for the crowd. 


Stanolind Asphalts 
of all Grades and 
Types used at A 


C entury of Progress” 


In addition to the roadways, 
sidewalks, and bus ways newly 
constructed or reconstructed 
this year, material was furnished 
by the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) for building floors for 
entertainment and amusement 
concessions some of them 
under extraordinary conditions. 
All who visit the Fair this year 
are urged to look into the splen- 
did construction employed by A 
Century of Progress engineers 
and architects, and by the con- 
tractors and engineers who exe- 


cuted the work. 





@ Standard Oil Company (Indiana) engineers will be glad to make 


in local paving programs. 


These paving engineers are competent and ready to advise the best 
type of paving materials and methods for any set of circumstances. 
Feel free to call on them, without obligation, at any time. 


yright 1934 Standard Oi! Co 


STANDARD OIL COMPAN 


(IN DIANA) 


¥ 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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A Library? ‘It’s Easy, Says Utica 


[Continued from page 41] 


fiction and non-fiction books in the li- 
brary is due not only to good judgment 
on the part of the three women who 
started the library in the first place and 
have kept it going, but to pride and inter- 
est of book givers in their own selections. 

One need stands out clearly. That is the 
lack of sufficient books for children. The 
shelves could have been filled, but here 
extra care is taken. Most of the readers in 
this library are children. Here, as well as 
elsewhere, they love good books. If com- 
munities complain about children read 
ing trash it is because trash is available 
to them and the more interesting and 
better books either are not available or 
the children don’t know that they are 
available. 

The only purchase in 1933 was for chil- 
dren’s books—thirty of the best in circu- 
lation, bought from proceeds of a bridge 
party. The demand by children in Utica 
for good books has been so remarkable 
that it offers an education in child psychol- 
ogy. Any good juvenile book sent to this 
library is going to get maximum circula 
tion. That holds true in any community 
library, if the town is “sold” on its 
library, as is Utica. 

And Utica is sold. It is beginning to 
shove silver across the counter at “baked 
goods” sales, where money for children’s 
books is collected. Bridge parties multi 
ply, with proceeds going to the town’s 
popular library. 

Utica Rotarians, as individuals and as 
an organization, have done some “pinch- 
hitting,” but are so proud of what the 


women have done that they are resolved 


to stand by with whatever is needed. 

There’s even a paid secretary now, part 
of the time. The word “paid” is to be 
spoken in a whisper, because the young 
lady isn’t buying an ermine coat or a 
stream-lined car with her savings. She’s 
sticking because she likes it. 

Utica points the way. Any small com- 
munity, while working for the ultimate 
establishment of library service or a unit 
large enough to provide access to a large, 
well-rounded book collection, expert ref- 
erence service, specialists in children’s 
reading, etc., can have access to many 
more books than any one family could 
hope to own by pooling its resources as 
Utica has done. It will not want to lose 
sight of the goal ahead—but should be 


SINGAPORE 


Bir places have a glamor 
That lures the wayward heart, 
And eyes grow dim with yearning 
When watching ships depart 
For distant seas and countries, 
And strange, new ports of call, 
Where Eastern lights are gleaming, 
And Eastern ways enthrall. 





The gypsy and the dreamer 
Are ever lured by chance, 

To seek the old, old byways 
That lead to strange-romance; 

And some day you and I, love, 
May yet with Fate conspire, 

To find our way to Singapore 
To seek our heart's desire. 


—CaATHERINE E. Berry 











Tennis—It's a Grand Old Game 


[Continued from page 11] 


me think that I am often asked what 
crowds I like best and where I prefer to 
play. I can honestly say that all tennis 
crowds, wherever it has been my good 
fortune to compete, have been most kind 
and generous toward me, and when I am 
asked such a question, well, really you 
know, I find it hard to reply. 

Certainly no sporting public is kinder 
than the English or American. In France 
the sporting public is a bit apt to be crit- 
ical, for we are a critical nation—critical 
of outsiders and of ourselves. At home 


the galleries also have a habit of neglect- 
ing their old favorites as new stars come 
up on the horizon. The Anglo-Saxons, 
on the other hand, never lose their inter- 
est once they become attached to you, It 
takes an English sporting crowd a long 





while to like you, but they do not easily 
let you go once they have become fond 
of you. Even today, as a veteran of thirty- 
six, whenever I appear at Wimbledon to 
play off an early round match in doubles, 
I can hear the comments as I take the 
court: 

"AR es. 
. .. poor old Borotra 


” 


there’s Borotra . oh, yes 
+ 0) ER RR a0 
Borotra .. . 

They are loyal, you see! 

Do sport and business mix? I ought to 
know because for the past fifteen years 
of my life I have been mixing the two. 
The answer is yes. And no. But in my 
own case, perhaps more yes than no. 
Frequently, I must admit, I have been 
obliged to arrive on the court after an 
exhausting day, nervously weary by work 
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ready to merge its small library with the 
county or regional library as soon as this 
complete service is possible. 

Michigan deserves especial credit {or 
pioneering in the regional library field. 
Seeing the need for more backing for the 
many small town and village libraries, 
and knowing of the wide open spaces 
where farmers received only the book 
service available by mail or freight from 
the state capital, a regional library |ay 
was passed in 1931. It authorizes the state 
library to divide the state into regions for 
library service. Just as the bill was passed, 
financial conditions became increasing|\ 
difficult, and the actual setting up of 
these large library systems has had to 
wait. 

Already, however, there are indications 
that the tide of library fortunes is begin- 
ning to turn. Library appropriations are 
being restored to normal in a few places 
and more serious attempts are bein 
made to establish county and other 
braries with adequate tax support. Rota 
rians in towns without libraries wil! want 
to consider carefully whether it is pos 
sible to establish large unit libraries 
(either county, district, or regional) | 
fore starting small independent libraries. 

But—if your situation is like that of 
Utica, here is an example of good eme: 
gency action. Here the citizens sensed a 
community need and were not downed 
by dark days all around the world and 
closed banks at home. They have a 
brary that already has justified all ef! 
and expense in social benefit to young 


and old. 


at the office, Then I must start playing 
handicapped by lack of rest and quict 
before the match. Once or twice | can 
attribute to my business the loss of im 
portant international matches which oth 
erwise I might have won. But on 
whole I must confess that business 
helped rather than hindered me in 
athletics. 

Unlike some players whose whole 
existence is tennis, I turn to sport 
greater keenness because I have other in 
terests. While I am handicapped by ha\ 
ing put in a full day at the office, | 
not obliged, as are so many players, (0 
sit idly around a hotel lobby thinking a! 
morning about the match which lies 
ahead. And worrying myself into a state 
of nerves. A great advantage. 


4 


} 
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Now England holds the Davis Cup; it 
will be played for at Wimbledon in Eng- 
land, at the end of July. Who will win 
this year? A hard question. In my opin- 
jon, England has the best chance because 
she is the holding nation and not obliged 
to play through the qualifying rounds of 
the competition. Her team will come to 
the challenge round in a fresher, keener 
state than the challenger. Moreover, the 
holder is always advantaged by being able 
to play on his own courts. Let us, there- 
fore, give England fifty out of a hundred 
chances to win the Davis Cup this month, 

But the United States has a fine crop 
of young players; Stoefen, Shields, Wood 
are all dangerous on grass to which they 
are accustomed and a surface which 
{avors tremendously their speed of drive 
and service. The United States has, I 
believe, the best chance of winning after 
England. I would put their chances at, 
say, twenty-five out of a hundred, or one 
out of four. Australia I will give fewer 
chances, fifteen out of a hundred. I favor 
the United States to win because of its 
strength in doubles. France and Japan 
cannot, with comparatively new teams, 
be given more than five chances out of a 
hundred. 

Sull, the unexpected has happened be- 
fore in sport and may happen again. 


4 AM often, and of late have been fre- 
quently, asked my opinion of professional 
tennis. Speaking not as the vice-president 
of the International Tennis Federation, 
the governing body of the sport through- 
out the world, but simply as a private citi- 
zen, I will say that I am delighted to 
see my old friends Tilden and Cochet 
making money out of sport. They have 
done a vast amount for tennis and it’s 
about time that tennis did something 
for them. 

But open tournaments, tournaments in 
which amateurs and professionals com- 
pete together—that is something else. 
Don’t you think it will be a great tempta- 
tion for a young player to turn profes- 
sional the moment he begins to become 
good at the game? The possibility of a 
$5,000 prize dangling before the eyes of 
a twenty-year old boy is pretty hard to 
refuse, I really think we would be doing 
more harm than good to the youngsters. 

Why? Well, during four or five years 
the average professional would make, let 
us say, $150 a week as a professional ten- 
nis star, what we call in France a pro- 
jessitonal exhibitioniste. That is to say, a 
man who competes in exhibition matches 
and does not teach. But after that, what? 
No one can play competitive tennis for- 
ever. No, until professional instruction 
becomes as widespread in tennis as it is 
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“LET ME WRITE THAT. 
I'M BRAND NEW 

AND THE INK IS 

FRESH” 





LIKE PEOPLE, CAN BE JUDGED BY 
ATTENTION TO “LITTLE THINGS” 





ERHAPS you won’t notice—when you reach for pen and ink in your room at 

a Statler Hotel—that the pen-points, both “stub” and “fine” are brand new, per 
fectly clean...the ink fresh and free-flowing. You'll think about what you're writing 
not what you're writing with... which is exactly what we want you to do. 


You would be all too conscious of our writing equipment if you found scratchy, 
sputtering pen-points...crusty, half-petrified ink...an inkwell that smudged your 
fingertips. You'd be upset, as you have been by such irritations at other hotels. So 
we ve made sure that there will not be sucha discordant note in your stay with us 

The many “little things” that make you happy—completely comfortable—in our 
hotels, did not just happen. Each new idea was given painstaking study... worked 
out with laboratory exactness before being added to the long, constantly growing 


list of Statler innovations. 


You can get along, of course, without a pin cushion with its quick-repair supply 
of buttons, pins and threaded needles ... without the special pants hanger on the 
closet door or the towel hook handily placed to save groping overhead... the 
telephone-attached memorandum pad ... or the convenient desk calendar .. . the 
tourist and visitor’s city map...the ample supply of stationery, both business and 


social...telegraph blanks... 
if we hadn't thought of them? 

We could go on...and on... mention the little 
sums you save because Statler Hotels have banned 
tipping at public restaurant checkrooms. ..tabooed 
unsolicited service from washroom attendants... 
cut off premiums over street store prices on cigar 
and newsstand items. We could—with all due mod- 
esty—te!l about service from courteous employees, 
imbued with Statler ideals and trained to go beyond 
routine in satisfying your wants... 

But it all comes to this: When you stay at Statler 
Hotels, you'll be conscious of the satisfaction that 
comes from our zealous attention to the “little 
things” which are essential to complete hotel service 


—Statler Service. ( 


PRESIDENT 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


C Leveled ‘ Sud fale « —Jyetcoit 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


2.50 3.00 2.50 


7 oy 2) 
Boston a. Louis 

‘ 
ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT 


3.50 2.50 


it 7 York (. A otel Pennsylvania ) 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 3.50 


all little things, but would your stay be as pleasant 


FEATURES OF HOTEL 
SERVICE PIONEERED 
BY STATLERS 


e Pin Cushion 

@ Free Morning Newspaper 
e Circulating Ice Water 

@ Free Radio Reception 

@ Bed Head Reading Lamp 
e Full-Length Mirror 

@ Inner-spring Hair Mattress 


e Certified Guest Room Lighting 
for Eye Comfort 

@ No Tipping at Public 
Restaurant Check rooms 


@ No Tip Chiseling in 
Washrooms 


@ One-day Laundry Service 
without Extra Charge 


@ Private Bath with Every Room 


@ Street Store Prices for Cigar 
and Newsstand Items 

@ Statler Service Training of 
Employees 

@ Price of Room Posted in the 
Room 


o A Guarantee of Guest 
Satisfaction 


When writing to the Horers Statier, Inc., please mention "The Rotarian”’ 
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THE MEXICAN RAILWAY 


MEXICO CITY 
ORIZABA 
PUEBLA 
VERA CRUZ 


Scenery Unrivaled--Crossing the Sierra 
Madres--"The Mexican Rockies" 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


“THE RAIL TRIP OFA 
THOUSAND WONDERS” 
te 


Independent and All-Expense Tours by 


WARD LINE 


From New York 


STANDARD FRUIT LINE 


From New Orleans 


MEXICO CITY RAIL-AND- 
WATER CIRCLE TOURS 


Via Diverse Routes 
* 
Apply to Any Tourist Agency or fo 


J. F. CULLEN, Gen. Agt. 
76 Beaver St., New York 


W. F. PATON, Gen. Agft. 
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in golf, I don’t think the professional side 
of the sport on the whole will be a suc- 
cess. At any rate I should not care to have 
a son of mine take it up as a vocation. 

What about the younger players of the 
world? In the United States, of course, are 
a lot of first-class youngsters, led by Les- 
ter Stoefen. I know to my sorrow how 
good he is, for he defeated me in a tre- 
mendous match in the France vs. United 
States series indoors last winter in New 
York, a match in which the first set went 
to thirty games! Then there is the fine 
young player Frank Parker, and Jean 
Mako and others, 

In France the Old Guard is slowly re- 
tiring from the game. But there are 
young Musketeers coming along. No, 
they are not quite yet ready for interna- 
tional standard, but they will be some 
day. Notably André Merlin whose game 
in the challenge round of the Davis Cup 
last summer was so brilliant. 

Australia also has a flock of first-class 
younger men; McGrath who hits a two- 
handed backhand so hard he knocks your 
racquet spinning, Quist and others, All 
these players will be heard from in Davis 
Cup competition during the next two 
years; they are taking the place of those 
of us who have had our day and must 
soon watch from the sidelines. 

A word about the Davis Cup. It has 
had an enormous influence in promoting 
the interests of sport and in bringing for- 
eign players onto courts in distant lands. 
But it has, I believe, assamed too much 
importance in the general scheme of 
things at the present time. It is taken far 
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too seriously. Whose fault? Largely, the 
fault of the press. Nowadays it has be- 
come an international question whether 
the Davis Cup is won or lost. Will you 
believe that in 1932 when I defeated 
Vines and saved the cup for France, | 
received about 800 letters and telegrams 
from all over the world! 

That is absurd. The Davis Cup was 
not given with this end in view. That is 
not the purpose of sport. The purpose of 
sport is friendly competition, relaxation, 
and enjoyment. When, tired from the 
overburdening cares of an office, I turn to 
the court, I do so to seek a complete for- 
getfulness of my worries and problems in 
the thrill and zest of a game. But all that 
is quite impossible in Davis Cup matches. 
Too much hinges on the outcome. The 
result is too important. 

“Ah,” my friends say, “what a kick 
you must get on entering the Roland 
Garros Stadium where you have won 
such great victories.” 

No, this is not so, I feel no joy or ela- 
tion on entering this court, all I can think 
about is those hours of strain, of agony, 
and suffering which I have endured on 
that red soil. 

Nor is that victory over Vines, or any 
of my matches won at Roland Garros the 
ones which have given me the greatest 
happiness. That match which I enjoyed 
most of all was that on the last day ot 
the challenge round at Germantown, 
Philadelphia, in 1927, when we won th 
Davis Cup. 

And come to think of it, I was not 
playing myself that afternoon! 


Yo Ho for Circus Life! 


[Continued from page 20] 


man must have winning stuff in him. 

I have another picture of Jess. The pic- 
ture is painted around Bud Gorman. For 
years Bud was a stellar equestrian director 
with one of the biggest and best circuses. 
He was equestrian director for James A. 
Bailey when that master showman took 
his circus to the Antipodes. Then mis- 
fortune befell the gallant Bud. He became 
crippled permanently. Yet each year 
when Jess Adkins pitches his tents with- 
in motoring distance of Bud’s home at 
Louisville, the big-top’s sidewall is raised 
near the performers’ entrance, Bud re- 
turns to the world he once graced and sits 
in a motor car throughout the perform- 
ance, greeting old friends, a trouper for 
a day again. 

Ever so often, when news comes from 
the red wagons, I hear of Jess doing 


something Jike that. Many a time each 
tenting season he sends his clowns, ant- 
mals, and several ring artists to entertain 
children or other inmates of hospitals. 
At Gastonia, North Carolina, last season 
he had crippled children from the North 
Carolina Orthopedic Hospital brought 
into his big-top for the matinee. 

Rotary was wise to honor Jess Adkins. 
He is an honor to Rotary. 

The map of the world has been pretty 
well covered by Rotarians who are dé 
voted to the circus, professionally and 
otherwise. No mention can be made of 
this bond of sympathy without instant’) 
recalling the beloved “Jim” Davidson. 

Jim first fell in love with a circus I 
trouped with, the W. B. Reynolds Show 
out of Rockford, Illinois. Jim saw it as we 
played Albert Lea, Minnesota, having 
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our troubles with spring-time mud. Jim 
reached the lot in a farmer’s horse-drawn 
box wagon. As I look back on it, the 
Reynolds Show was not so glamorous but 
to boyish Jim it was spangled splendor. 
Jim never got over it. 

Dashing with Peary in polar regions; 
serving as newspaper correspondent dur- 
ing the Chinese-Japanese War; as con- 
sular agent at Tamsui, Formosa, and as 
consul-general at exciting Shanghai; 
writing many articles detailing his adven- 
tures and travels, James W. Davidson 





was always at heart a trouper. 

While a dealer in farm lands at Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Jim would desert business 
any moment to visit a circus. Appointed 
by Rotary International as an honorary 
general commissioner, he organized clubs 
in faraway corners during a three-year’s 
tour of the world. Australia and New 
Zealand first knew Rotary through Jim 
and Layton Ralston. While an apostle 
of Rotary in remote India he went miles 
out of his way to visit a native East 
Indian circus on a mountain 7,000 feet 
above sea level. On another occasion, 
he tried vainly to secure for his Yankee 
circus friends a state-owned elephant with 
a truly white face. 





Nix to his Rotary, Jim loved circuses. 
No sooner was he back in America than 
he was riding on top of a “tableau 
wagon” as an “Oriental potentate,” ad- 
mired by all the “towners” who beheld 
the grand, free, glittering street parade. 
On other circus street parades he played a 
battered cornet or trombone in the rau- 
cous clown band. Never on salary, he was 
gloriously “with it” just as he was heart 
and soul with the Circus Fans’ Associa- 
tion. This devotion to the days of his 
boyhood brought dear old Jim into closer 
association with another famous Rotarian, 
Harper Joy of Spokane, Washington. 
Like Jess Adkins, and Jim Davidson, 
Rotarian Joy is a colorfully unique char- 
acter. Born in Sedalia, Missouri, and 
transferred in early life to Walla Walla, 
Washington, Harper can’t remember 
when he saw his first circus but he can 
recall the thrill it gave him. As he grew 
up in Walla Walla he made it his annual 
business joyfully to greet the incoming 
Greater Floto Shows, Gentry Brothers 
Dog & Pony Show, Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West, Norris & Rowe, Campbell Bros., 
and the mighty Ringlings. He longed to 
go away with them when they departed. 
Three years in vaudeville didn’t cure 
him. Neither did four years at Whitman 
College, from which he graduated to be- 
come president of the Whitman College 
Alumni Association. Rising to vice presi- | 
dency of Ferris & Hardgrove, Spokane | 
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“Mrs. Davidson's articles are writ- 
ten with a touch and descriptive 
power that are delightful." 

—Frank W. Van Ness 
Hendersonville, N.C. 
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Rotary and the Orient 
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A MODERN Arabian Nights and 
a Rotary travelogue all rolled into 
one. Lillian Dow Davidson and her 
husband, “Jim,” take you on a magic 
carpet to faraway, strange, fascinat- 
ing places. They let you peer behind 
rare scenes—a sultan’s harem, the 
house of skulls, Bali’s secret religious 
rites, cabinet meetings of govern- 
ments casting away old traditions 
and taking on modern garb. 
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investment bankers, did not cure him of 
his yen for circuses. Nor did his active 
participation in Rotary. He saw a kinship 
between Rotarians and circus people. In 
1930 he became a clown! 

Like the late Jim Davidson, our clown- 
ing friend, Harper Joy, did not deign to 
draw a circus salary while for two weeks 
of each of the past four years he has 
donned his self-designed Merry Andrew 
costumes and cavorted in the sawdust 
ring with his old friend, Art Borella, and 
other veterans of clown alley. Joy, the 
Clown, has been a successful sensation. 
He has won a dinner from his sister, 
Mrs. Irene Odmann, of San Francisco, 
by making her laugh in spite of herself. 
At Spokane he has buffooned before his 
wife until rewarded with laughter. 

Oakland papers have been suspicious of 
his amateur standing. There is still on 
record a telegram sent by the city editor 
of the Oakland Tribune to the city editor 
of the Spokane Chronicle: 

RUSH BY WIRE STATUS OF HAR- 
PER JOY. IS HE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF FERRIS & HARDGROVE? IF SO, 
WHERE IS HE LOCATED? IS HE 
PRESIDENT OF WHITMAN COL- 
LEGE ALUMNI ASSSOCIATION? IS 
HE ON VACATION? WHERE? 

The circus, like Rotary, is part of his 
philosophy. He once said to me: “You, 
as an old-time circus man, can appreciate 
what it means to be a circus fan, and 
how much I enjoy riding the circus trains 
through the night to bring a happy holi- 
day to the next town we visit—the same 
happy holiday I enjoyed as a youngster; 
to be a clown and make the kiddies laugh 
as I laughed. 

“Sometimes,” he went on, “you hear 
carping critics complain that clowns 
should get new ideas instead of using 
‘the same old gags.’ I was sitting with 
friends at an Al G. Barnes’ performance 
in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, one summer 
when the Funny Ford act came on. The 
man beside me complained of being 
bored. ‘Watch the children back of you,’ 
I suggested. He saw those kiddies con- 
vulsed with laughter. That sight revived 
his jaded sense of humor.” 

During the past year, Harper Joy has 
served as national president of the Circus 
Fans Association. Each Christmas he and 
his brothers of the Spokane Tent give 
Christmas parties at the Spokane Chil- 
dren’s Home and the Hutton Settlement, 
largest endowed orphanage in America. 
Not so far from Rotary, is it? 

After Jim Davidson returned from his 
world tour, Mr. and Mrs. Joy used to visit 
Mr. and Mrs. Davidson at Vancouver, 
British Columbia, where they toured 
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Puget Sound in Jim’s yacht. Jim joined 
Harper, as a fellow Fan, in a determine, 
fight agains: the newspaper custom o; 
confusing circuses with carnivals. . 

“A circus is no more like a carniya|.” 
they insisted, “than grand opera is like 
burlesque show.” 

They had a hand in stopping the pic. 
turization of a book which was a |ihe| 
on the circus. They were standing for {air 
deals for everyone. When Jim was jj! 
Harper visited him. When Jim died, Ha; 
per attended his funeral. They were 
typically Rotarians and Circus Fans, 


Half way across North America, Harry 
Hertzberg was working with them—s 
working with Harper Joy as | write. 
Harry Hertzberg, of the San Antonio Ro. 
tary Club, is an important attorney, for- 
mer state senator of Texas, and former 
president of the Circus Fans. He is also 
an inveterate collector. 

In a fire-proof building on his estate 
are 10,000 items having circus interest or 
some connection with circus history. |t 
was Harry who rightfully put in a claim 
for the first copy from the press of my 
book, The Circus: From Rome to Ring- 
ling. He has preserved many _ personal 
belongings of the late Tom Thumb, in- 
cluding the midget coach drawn by two 
midget ponies when Major Stratton made 
his appearance in P, T. Barnum’s show. 


Harry. like Harper, is an inveterate 
traveller, but Harry cannot resist a circus 
souvenir. One day as “Bill” Bailey, lineal 
descendant of Hackaliah Bailey, sat on 
the front porch of his mansion at Somers 
New York, he noted that a New York 
taxi was stopping and disgorging two 
gentlemen. One of them was Harr 
Hertzberg, journeying from Texas with 
Colonel C. G. Sturtevant, historian of the 
Fans. Harry looked aloft at the statue o! 
“Bet,” first elephant exhibited extensive!) 
in America. Hackaliah Bailey had been 
the exhibitor, away back in 1827. [larry 
introduced himself to Bill —and went 
away with some priceless old circus pro- 
grams and bills. There is no collector like 
a circus collector. 

During another expedition in search of 
white-tops’ souvenirs, Harry was the 
luncheon guest, in New York, of the S« th 
B. Howes Tent of the Circus Fans. An 
drew H. Dykes, past president of th 
New York Rotary Club and chairman 
of the Seth B. Howes Tent, was host «! 
this party which adjourned to visit | 
Hunt Family Circus at North Tarryiow® 

In Washington, D.C., Harry was gucs' 
of the James E. Cooper Tent, and has 
preached Rotary and circus across this 
North American continent. 
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Many Rotarians are Circus Fans, an 
organization of altruistic, sentimental 
men who will never cease to be boys at 
heart. Among them is Albert G, Hollan- 
der, business manager and director of the 
Evansville Courier and Journal and past 
president of the Evansville Rotary Club; 
F. Harold Van Orman, former lieutenant 
governor of Indiana, and nationally 
known boniface; and Pompeo Coppini, 
famous sculptor of New York Rotary. 

Wherever they live or travel, these 
Rotarian Fans find circuses, R. L. “Bob” 
Hill of Columbia, Missouri, will tell you 
that in that “Athens of the Middle West,” 
Professors Fred McKinney and S. Brody 
specialize in giving psychological tests to 
circus elephants and lady tiger trainers, 
that they paid particular attention last 
summer to the mental reactions of Mabel 
Stark, petite, nervy blonde who wrestles 
with tigers. 

Past District Governor Charles Rhine- 
hart, of Dallas Center, Iowa, can point 
with pride to the fact that his is the home 
town of Orton Brothers’ Circus, which 
travelled under that name for a solid cen- 
tury. Past District Governor E, Chesley 
Allen, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, may have 
been on the lot that Sunday evening 
when the Sparks’ Circus arrived from an 
all night and all day “run” from some 
town in New Brunswick, and Charley 
Sparks, standing beneath an uprising 
center pole—with crowds of towners all 
around him—responded to my “Hello, 
Charley,” by “Hello, Earl,” though I was 
standing where he couldn’t see me and 
he hadn’t seen or heard from me for 
two years. 

Shortly after I was given audience at 
Keijo, Chosen, by Admiral Viscount Ma- 
koto Saito, an honorary Rotarian, now 
premier of Japan, then governor of what 
we are in the habit of referring to as 
Korea, it was my pleasure and privilege 
to visit a Japanese circus in Osaka as the 


guest of my namesake who manages the 
General Motors plant in that city. The 
Japanese showmen evidenced their inter- 
nationalism by putting on a “wild west” 
riding act—rough stuff and everything. 
But they gave me a pointer I brought 
back to this country when they so sta- 
tioned their band that it played for the 
street ballyhoo as well as the inside per- 
formance, at and the time. 


one same 


Sefor don Eduardo Moore, twice a 
Rotary district governor, will hardly re- 
member the night I attended a Chilean 
circus in Santiago and how, after the per- 
formance had continued for an hour, an 
attendant brought into the little big-top 
a sign reading “Escanso,” meaning “‘inter- 
mission.” Fancy a North American circus 
having an intermission! 

As proof that circuses go almost every- 
where, I followed the Shipp & Feltus Cir- 
cus through most of Latin America. The 
show’s tour was leisurely but mine was 
more so. After pursuing it down the 
West Coast Andes, I 
caught up with it in Montevideo, I was 


and across the 
at. home on the lot and talking show talk 
with an old trouper from Bloomington, 
Indiana, when an official messenger pant- 
ingly informed me that President Brum 
of Uruguay was waiting at the palace to 
take me riding! And I never did see that 
circus in the town graced by Senor don 
Donato Gaminara, newly appointed di- 
rector of Rotary International. 

No other institution is 
more strictly international than the cir- 


amusement 


cus; no other comes so close to carrying 
out the purposes of Rotary; no other so 
appeals to all ages of humans—which 
probably explains why so many Rotarians 
are devoted to it, why so many Rotarian 
circus parties are given for children— 
and why the Rotary Club of Peru, Indi- 
ana, 
president. 


chose a circus manager for its 


Grasse, City of Exotic Scents 


[Continued from page 23] 


tats, soaps, and cosmetics are being made, 
several of them by processes known only 
to this particular factory. Perfumeries still 
have trade secrets. 

I learn as I go through the several per- 
fumeries that, to make perfumes, it is not 
enough for a district to grow flowers in 
quantities, or even to grow in quantities 
scented flowers. The district has to grow 
flowers that are rich in oils. And I learn 
that amongst such flowers, the jasmine 
has first place. After the jasmine comes 
the rose, not the ordinary garden rose, but 


the one that is named rose de mai and 
flowers at the end of July. Then the 
orange-blossom, certain kinds of violets, 
and the uncultivated lavender. These 
flowers are Grasse’s mainstays. 

But, of course, other flowers which 
grow so gorgeously around are also used 
—mimosa, geraniums, jonquil, narcissus, 
tuber-rose, as well as the trees from which 
oils can be extracted — eucalyptus and 
cypress. The rose is the small, scented 
rose of the Orient; the jasmine is the 


white, night-blooming variety, and the 
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violets used are the pale violets of Parma 
or the darker: Victoria violets; the orange- 
blossom is from a tree whose fruit is not 
used; the lavender flourishes all over the 
unwooded parts of the mountains of 
Provence: with sage it goes to make the 
musk perfume. 

These flowers of Grasse, when worked 
upon by the several factories, give a 
product which realizes between three 
hundred and five hundred millions of 


francs* a year. 


Waar quantities of flowers this sum 
represents! I have just been told that it 
takes four tons of flowers to make two 
pounds of a certain essence. Eight to 
ten thousand jasmine blossoms are used 
to make one kilog (kilogram — 2.2046 
pounds) of essence which is valued at 
thirty-five francs. I have not discovered 
how many roses it takes to make a kilog 
of rose-essence, but I learn that the fac- 
tories produce two million kilogs from 
the roses, and that the kilog is valued at 
two francs, fifty centimes. The lavender 
product goes into one hundred and fifty 
thousand kilogs. All this production of 
essence and perfume and the additional 
production of soaps and cosmetics takes 
place in up-to-date factories, by the aid 
of very recent inventions, and with the 
assistance of staffs of chemical experts. 
And Grasse’s factories are now drawing 
on material from far beyond its hills and 
vales —India, China, Abyssinia: they 
draw on these places for sandalwood, 
musk, civet. 

After being through these up-to-date 
places, I went to visit a building that is 
rich in mementoes of old-time Grasse. It 
is one of the town’s old mansions—the 
mansion that belonged to Mirabeau’s 
sister. It is a beautiful house with a 
fountain which I remember—and is the 
museum which is dedicated to Grasse’s 
most celebrated son, the eighteenth- 
century painter Fragonard. On the lower 
floor are mementoes of old Provencal 
life—the kitchen with its distinctive uten- 
sils, the cellar with its great jars into 
which the little donkey laden with long 
panniers, distinctive of the place, is 
being led by a girl in the costume of old 
Provence. 

There are rooms showing costumes 
and ornaments and religious pictures and 
images, and these remind me of that very 
noteworthy museum of arts and crafts, 
the Breton museum in St. Malo. The 
upper rooms are devoted to mementoes 
of Fragonard—early drawings, reproduc- 
tions of his masterpieces (several of these 





*A French franc, in the past few years, has varied in 
exchange value from four to six cents. 
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are now in America), with his bust and 
several drawings of his head. 

What was he like, this man of Grasse. 
who painted for a court these pictures of 
light and eager amours? The drawings 
show a square-faced man with pointed 
eyes. The bust gives what is probably , 
very good likeness of him. Seen from on, 
side, the face is pensive, even feminine: 
the eyes have the keenness which belongs 
to one who takes things in, estimating 
and valuing them—eyes that know the 
outside world and are not at all visionary. 
The features are finely molded; they give 
the impression of a man who had much 
of the charm which he gives to the 
youths who, in a sophisticated Arcadia, 
so happily appear before the startled or 
expectant girls. 

How beautifully he has painted the 
love affairs which are never anything 


4 


else but happy escapades! He paints light 
loves against a smiling landscape, but he 
does not paint them frivolously, and his 
young people have an eagerness in their 
encounters which gives them a certain 
nocence. The fountains which are so often 
and so finely made a part of his p 
must often have been noted by him 
his native Grasse. 


A; I go where there are villas a 


Provengal farmhouses, I note how | 
the place is planted with olive tre« 
give magnificent background 
bright flowers. One cannot imagi: 
golden the mimosas are until on 
them, golden branch upon golden b 
beside the sober-leaved olive trees 
golds have a deeper gold here tha 
other places, and the geraniums, w! 
grow in bushes here, and the car: 
on the terraces under olive trees ar 
cially radiant. 

The formation of the country wit! 
hills and ravines and its heights 
out in terraces is very striking and gives 
a good showing to its high trees — its 
cypresses, eucalyptus, pines. 

The folk of Grasse can keep calendar 
by flowers: in January they look on an¢ 
mones, white, blue, mauve, and red; in 
February, on crocuses and wild violets; 
in March, on tulips; in April, on wild 
orchids; in May, on irises and roses; 1 
June and July, on lavender and sage. 
Then come the hot months in which 
there are no fresh flowers. In October, 
November, and December, there a: 
crocuses under the rich foliage of th 
woods. These are the flowers character 
istic of the different months, but 
flowers keep friendly company with them, 
marigolds, geraniums, lilies, mimos 
wall-flowers. 
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Hail, Hail, the Tourist! 


[Continued from page 8] 


engage guides: they never join conducted 
excursions; they recoil by instinct from 
anyone who exhibits any tendency to 

“show them things.” This is a healthy 
instinct: but I think those who indulge 
in it to the full are extremists. Complete 
avoidance is a confession of weakness. A 
man really ought to be able to take it 
or leave it alone. The main thing is to 
know whether you are using it, or it is 
using you. 

Maybe I’ll write such a book: but I 
cannot do it here. The subject is too big. 
I would have to begin so far back. There 
are sO many iaitving corollaries. It 
would have to be one of those books with 
case histories scattered through it in fine 
type. Each case would probably require 
individual treatment. How about the lady 
who was with difficulty persuaded that 
the object before her was in fact the 
Eiffel Tower? 

“But,” she objected, still doubtful, 
doesn’t lean!” 

And after I had dealt fully in Part I 
with the effects on Tourii, I would have 
to write Part II, which must discuss the 
Effects of Tourii on the Places they Visit. 
That would be a heart-rending task. I 
would not like to write Part II. I never 
go to these new Horror Films, if I can 
help it. I hate all scenes of carnage and 
cruelty and destruction and desecration. 
I do not refer to the obvious orange peels 
and peanut shells and old newspapers 
and names carved in trees and such-like. 
They are mere externals. My meaning 
runs to the deeper deteriorations of selt- 
consciousness. 

Have you ever, for instance, been in 
Port Said between steamers? Wickedest 
and most glamorous city in the world; 
vices of the Occident and the Orient; 
you know the stuff. Well, between steam 
ers Port Said is the quietest, drabest, 
sleepiest, dullest, humdrum village th’s 
side of Gopher Prairie. Only when the 
tourii pour down the gangplanks do the 
bright lights flare, and the bazaars blaze, 
and the tom-toms tump, and the oily 
insinuating gentlemen sidle alongside 
with propositions and postcards, and the 
galla-galla boys appear, and the mysteri- 
ous alluring Ouled Nails hand over the 
sewing to mother and get busy. Ask any 
real Parisian about Paris. Get any of 
the natives anywhere in a confidential 
mood. As one wearily disillusioned rather 
unjustly defined it: 

“Fiesta? Oh, yes. Combination word— 
fiasco and siesta.” 

I once sat talking to a native of one of 


these between-the-steamer places. The 
northwest coast, both in British Columbia 
and Alaska, is full of them. On the ar- 
rival of the tourists or tourii, as the case 
may be, they quit their everyday business 
and become picturesque. The Indian 
women squat along the roadsides behind 
a spread of mocassins and buckskin bags; 
the curio stores hide their real Chilkat 
blankets and set forth the gt Souve- 
nirs of Alaska made in St. Paul*; the 
village hero dons sae “a stagged 
shirt and wide hat and leans noncha- 
lantly against the barber shop; the totem 
poles reassume the sardonic grimness of 
goggle-eyed scorn proper to totem poles. 
As we chatted, to us came running that 
man’s son to announce the approach of 
the tourii. 

“Father, father!” he panted. 
here come the sights!” 

And so I became possessed of another 
point of view. 


“Look, 


Thee best antidote against touriism is to 
become as integral as possible a part of 
the life of the place one visits. In other 
words, to view it from the inside and 
not from the outside. If one stays long 
enough, he may actually accomplish this 
to a considerable extent. 
brief bout of sightseeing one can use 


Jut even for a 


one’s imagination. One can visit any 
number of cathedrals with impunity if 
one tries to look at them from the point 
of view of the people of the country or of 
the people who built them. 

Touring without becoming a tourus is 
a real art. 

Some people have an innate genius for 
it. You will notice in them two things: 
that when they talk about their trip 
abroad, they are interesting; and that 
what they tell has always an element of 
human interest. They appear to have a 
knack of coming upon relatable anecdote. 

When last I was in Africa, Mrs. White 
occupied the time cruising about Europe 
pursuing her own private and personal 
interests regardless of Baedeker. Among 
other places she visited the Scottish High- 
lands. Her distillation of this adventure, 
apparently, is a delighted and admiring 
appreciation of the homogeneity of the 
Scottish characteristics. Not only the peo- 
ple, but the horses and the cattle and the 
dogs, share the same solid stability and 





*The reason for this is that your Alaskan curio 
dealer is almost always a genuine collector who 
would rather not sell a good thing unless he 
can do so to one who can appreciate it. 
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CHICAGO'S 
WORLD'S FAIR 


@ The picturesque foreign vil- 
lages are among the many 
new features added to the 1934 


Chicago's A Century of Progress 


One of the most interesting as well 
as comfortable hotels in the heart 
of Chicago is the Bismarck . . . next 
door to the principal theatres and 
. on direct bus line to the 


shops . 
Fair Grounds. 


You will enjoy the many conven- 
iences in the spacious rooms, and 
the delicious food in the air-cooled 
dining rooms. Radio's favorite or- 
chestras play nightly in the beau- 
tiful Walnut Room. 


Outside rooms with bath, $3.50 
up. Rooms without bath, $2.50. 


Write for World's Fair book- 
let and map of Fair Grounds. 


ROY STEFFEN, MGR. 


BI/MARCK 
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THE KING'S DOCTOR 
AND YOURS 


meORD DAWSON, 
AS: 






hysi- 
cian to ~ royal family 
BS of England, in his presi- 
- “! dential address sare 
the British Medical Association 
pointed out the vital need for a 
particular type of health institu- 
tion... place where patients 
may obtain "regimen, re-educa- 
tion in methods of living, treat- 
ment, .. . diet, physicotherapy 
and relaxation under controlled 
observation." 


a 
4 


Your family doctor knows that 
Battle Creek Sanitarium offers just 
such a carefully-directed program 
of health in the mighty battle 
against chronic illnesses. If he 
feels that your condition requires 
Sanitarium care and supervision 
he will likely suggest that you 
visit here. 


’ NHIS new 32-page 
“fe booklet devoted to 
lista measures that will 


increase life expectancy 
will be sent free if you 
mail the coupon below. 




















a BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 
Dept. 225, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is I0c in coin or stamps. Please 
send me your new 32-page booklet, ‘How to 
Add Years to Your Life," and the next six 
issues of the Battle Creek Sanitarium News. 





Name 





~~ Street 














City 








State | 
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| heartily. Then after a moment; 
| canna’ 


| directness. In reward for her sympathetic 


understanding, corroborating instances 
were lavishly offered for her appreciation. 

In a tram she sat immediately in front 
of two fine old boys, who greeted one 
another and sat down together. 

“And hoo are ye the day, Tammas?” 
asked the one, who was a bright and spry 
old gentleman. 

“Na’ so guid,” returned the other, “na’ 
so guid. I’m gettin’ verra auld.” 

“Weel,” Tammas pointed out with ad- 
mirable optimism, “There’s many a mon 
no gets a chance at that!” 

And again, this time on one of the 
small steamers crossing the Firth of 
Forth, she overheard two comfortable 
matrons exchanging their news. 

“And your daughter Janet, she’s mar- 
ried, is she not? And how is she getting 
on?” 

“Oh, fine! fine!” assured the other 
“She 
abide her mon, but there’s allus 
summat,” she added tolerantly. 

For a time Mrs. White visited in a 
house situated on a height overlooking a 
cottage. The owner of the cottage was 
observed to select carefully from his fagot 
pile a stout switch with which he dis- 
appeared within doors. A moment later 


| Mrs. White and her hostess heard sounds 


of a woman’s screams. 

They rushed down the village street 
to the police station, which was in sole 
charge of an elderly person with a fringe 
of Galloway whiskers beneath his jaws. 
He listened to their story without emo- 
tion. Their urgency and excitement beat 
vainly against his granite calm. Deliber- 
ately he took the matter under advise- 
ment. 

“T’'ll no go,” he said at last, “She'll be 
needin’ it.” 

The real purpose of this expedition 
was, however, not wholly for to see and 
for to admire. The basis of Mrs. White’s 
great charm is, I think, that she is a mon- 
grel. It has been my experience, both 
with dogs and humans, that judicious 
mongrelism makes for the exceptional 
individual. Mrs. White is half Spanish, 
half Scotch: she was born on the Isthmus 
of Panama, was raised in Newport, and 
married a Westerner; her mother was a 
Roman Catholic, her father a Presbyter- 
ian, and she was brought up an Episco- 
palian. Now she was engaged in visiting 
her family on the Scottish side, and mak- 
ing acquaintance of ancestors, contem- 
porary and otherwise. 


She succeeded admirably; and was 
warm-heartedly welcomed and made 
much of; and on departure was pre- 
sented with a number of family portraits, 
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which gracious gift naturally touched and 
pleased her greatly. But, when w: were 
rejoined and were well on our way hom. 
wards across the Atlantic, we heoan 
worry. This African show had left y: 
flat broke. What would happen to 
when the Customs pounced on they 
works of art? Especially Great-great. 
great Uncle Peter. Could we affor) 
Great-great-great Uncle Peter; or would 
we have to leave him in hock? We oo 
more and more nervous; and our ner. 
vousness was not lessened when the Ip. 
spector unrolled the really imposing 
canvas, gazed at it respectfully—too te. 
spectfully—and said: 

“IT don’t know anything about these 
things. I'll call the Expert.” 

He was gone a long time. We occu. 
pied the interval reéstimating our liquid 
assets. The Expert’s appearance, 
he returned, was appalling. He had gold 
rimmed eyeglasses, and looked very, yer 
highbrow. We unrolled Uncle Peter 
again. He glanced at it. 

“I suppose,” said he, “these things hay: 
a sentimental value. Five dollars.” 

I do not know to this day whether 
Mrs. White was more relieved or 1 
sentful. 


Vv he n 


Orn: of the contemporary ancestor 
was a most satisfying find. He was a fin 
old gentleman of incredible height 
white whiskers, and kilties and sporr 
and all the other props, and h¢ 
down from his great altitude upon m) 
small wife with a cosmic benevolence 

“Weel, weel, my dear, so ye hae Scot 
tish bluid in ye!” he exclaimed, when 
apprised of the relationship, “That gies 
ye a Scottish conscience. Jt won't keep 
ye from sinnin’, it'll just keep ye from 
enjoyin’ of itl” 

Which is the best line I’ve ever heard 
of in reak life; and I’ve saved it for years 
hoping to find the exact place to use it: 
but now set it down here befor: 
of my conscienceless friends repeat 
their own. 

These and other things like them my 
admirable wife brought back. Undoubt- 
edly she saw, and enjoyed, and appr 
ciated Edinburgh Castle and the various 
“spots where”—but she does not empha 
size them when she talks of her tour in 
Scotland. In the theatrical world it is 2 
compliment to describe one as a “good 
trouper.” Well, she is what I would call 
a “good tourist,” and is in no danger of 
becoming one of the tourii. 

But let nothing I have said discourage 
you or render you so fearful of your 1 
sistance as to stay home with that $7.50 


a day. 


It as 
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Bowling Notes 
Ry Paul Bradford 


Tz Eighteenth Annual Rotary Inter- 
national Telegraphic Bowling Tourna- 
ment which was held on Monday night, 
\pril 30, 1934, Was won this year by 
Johnstown, New York, with a score of 
3204. Fremont, Ohio, was second with a 
score of 3097, and Kokomo, Indiana, 
third with a score of 2936. 

The high-individual game was won by 
Merwin Porter, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, with a score of 244. Stephen L. 
Scovic, of Johnstown, New York; J. H. 
Guthrie and A, R. Christy of Fremont, 
Ohio, and Russ Kelvie, of Kokomo, Indi- 
ana, rolled higher ten individual games 
than did Merwin Porter. They had al- 
ready received a prize, however. 

Russ Kelvie, of Kokomo, Indiana, won 
the High-Thirty prize; however, Stephen 
L. Scovic and A. R. Christy both rolled 
higher scores. Mr. Kelvie’s High-Thirty 

ore was 649. 


teams: 
ON ee rae .. 3204 
Fremont, Ohio 3097 
Maywood, III. ; S ahreele kas 3080 
Og) 2936 
ee) 2917 
CH WE avis ees he sce es 2894 
Co eS re rae 2889 
Sioux City, Ia. * ES eae 2849 
Snokame, WOMNs bcc. cee cicccsess , 2805 
Calan eo cb ek kee cece 2758 
Bellingham, Wash. ............... 2740 
a ey A ee 2735 
Oneida, N. Y. 2725 
Erie, Pa. ee oe ee 2709 
Syracuse, N. Y. 2705 
WiRMtN, es COM. baw cece 2702 
CT I 6 oss. 6 os cree saw 2671 
Kansas City, Mo. 1 OS eres ee 
Se 6 re 2666 
Roe sale v4 oie care wo we 2642 
Se ae 2642 
Pi .. 2609 
Minneapolis, Minn. .............. , 2615 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............... aly oy OG 
Los Aneenes, ale... ............-..---- 2604 
LOGIN EINE oko ccs sceecssesu-. 2507 
re 2584 
po ee, re 2569 
a 2555 
pi 2555 
a 2535 
OAT eS kc ec ccc cess 2491 
Oskighep Gene .... <2. ...cse.--.. 2479 
2 re 2446 
Davenpneh Meee: .................-... 2446 
PUCCRRMCMEM a nic. ki bdcsce cess 2444 
de Oe 2428 
Menomonie, Wis. ................. 2424 
St. Joseph, Mo. POA, motu hiss <v. 2962 
WORRMM eee... ).........--ee 2353 
Sunbury, Pa. _ OO eee 2347 
Vancouver, B.C., Can............ . 2312 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio tthe 2264 
Pekin, Ill. ... ee 2257 





[For"Further Readin gs” see next page | 
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“The Barn,” by Wilfred H. Wolfs, Westfield, New 
Jersey—Honorable Mention in the 193 


Send Your Favorite Photos 


6 + 
and Win a Cash Prize! 
$] OO I. Rotarian is offering to its readers twenty cash 
prizes for the best vacation photographs. Every reader 


First Prize 


tition. 


of this magazine is eligible to enter this compe 


Whether you spend your vacation this year in some far- 


$ away land or close at home, be sure and take your 
camera along. 


Second Prize 
Experience the thrill ol reproducing In black and 


white your favorite scenes or events. Then select a few of 
$ your best photographs and submit them in this world- 


wide photographic competition. 


Third Prize 
P This competition 1 to Rotar in R " 
Two Prizes of Rinne. 
teur or professional. On t back of each pictur hould 
$10 each lettered the title, the kind of « 1 used, and na ind a 
contestant. If contestants d hotographs to be returr 


Five Prizes of —_ hould a | es a ai vl ‘ 
$5 each Th ntest cl on Sept I 1934. H t 
Ten Prizes of 


$3 each 
Address all communications, entries, etc., to— 

CONTEST EDITOR— THE ROTARIAN 

211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III, U.S. A. 
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of interest to 
ROTARIANS 


@ Probably you wish to bolster your pres- 
ent business i adding our line of products. 
We feel that with a reasonable amount 
of effort and foresight you can capitalize 
on such an addition to your business, just 


as many other representatives of ours have. 


@ We have been considered one of America’s 
leading Fence manufacturers for 48 years. 
Our success has been built upon reliability, 
stability and fair mindedness. We have no 
fantastic money making schemes nor do we 
entertain lavish ideas atoupet salesmanship. 


@ No investment is required—we equip 

ou completely with all sales data and offer 
fall cooperation. Exclusive franchise and 
territorial rights are an important part of 
our make-up. There are 70 types of prop- 
erty that are users of Fence. Every community 
offers a wealth of eoapects. We are ready 
to talk business with men who can qualify. 


W rite—stating the nature of your present 
business. 


Mr. S. M. STEWART 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
232 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











IN CHICAGO 


HOTEL ye sates 
SHERMAN ( 


HOME OF CHICAGO 
ROTARY CLUB FOR 
15 YEARS 
totarians from 
many climes always 
make the Hotel 
Sherman theirhome 
when in Chicago, 
World Renowned 
Restaurants 
Chicago Rotary 
Club Luncheons § 


























12:15. A real Ro- 
tary welcome, 
Home of the 
World Famous 
College Inn 















All Sizes—Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue 
George Lauterer Co. 


9 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


sah Set 68 Flags Various Countries 














The Rotary Club Meet 
cidhpaniiaaastie: on * Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


Tt =p or 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
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Chats on Contributors 


Srewarr EDWARD WHITE, Hail, Hail, 
the Tourist! author and world traveller, is a 
native of Michigan. Since publishing his first 
book, The Westerners, in 1901, he has gained 
a wide reputation for his stirring and vivid 
tales of American life in the West. He is known 
to many as a contributor to current periodicals. 
. - « Jean Borotra, Tennis and Business Do 
Mix, has carried his battering tennis racket 
through the world, winning sixty-three cham- 
pionships in ten years. Europe, both Americas, 
and Australia acclaimed his triumphs, and from 
1927 to 1932 he valiantly contributed to keep- 
ing the Davis Cup trophy in France. In 1933, 
he was again victor in doubles. In business, he 
has achieved unusual success as a distributor of 
gasoline. He is a member of the Paris (France) 
Rotary Club. . . . John Tunis, who is a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Borotra, is an authority and 
writer on sports, 
* . *. 

The July debate-of-the-month, Collective Bar- 
gaining, brings to readers of THe Rorarian 
two authors well qualified to speak for the 
interests they represent. Tom M. Girdler, 
The Employee Representation Plan, since 1929 
has been chairman of the and 
dent of the Republic Steel Corporation, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. He is a director of several large 
industrial and financial concerns, and a trustee 
of Lehigh University. . . . William P. Con- 
nery, Jr., who presents the case for National 
Unionization, after his college days spent a num- 
George M. 


became a 


board presi- 


ber of years as an actor, playing with ¢ 
He later 
Lynn, Mass., 


a member of Congress, 


others. candy 
in 
He has been 
resenting the Seventh 
1923, and is chairman of the House Com- 
Thirty-Hour 


Cohan and 


manufacturer where he now 


rep- 
District, 


lives. 
Massachusetts 
since 
mittee on Labor and author of the 
Week Bill. 
= * * 

Frank Chapin Bray, Play Bridges National 
Frontiers, book 
editor, lecturer and writer, has been specializing 
ona of the “contacts” be- 
tween the people of Canada and the United 


States. . . . Earl Chapin May, Yo Ho for a 


newspaperman, magazine and 


“survey” significant 


For Further Readings 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING (Vocational Service), 


a debate, page 12. 

What’s at Stake in the Steel Crisis, Literary 
Digest, June 16, 1934. 

Senator Wagner’s New Labor Bill, H. Rabino- 


witz, Nation, Mar. 28, 1934. 

Conference on Labor Legislation, Washington, 
P. U. Kellogg, Survey, Mar., 1934. 

Labor Lobby at Washington, R. Clapper, Review 
of Reviews, May, 1934. 

Capital vs. Labor—Weirton Case, Forum Maga- 
zine, May, 1934. 

Labor’s Share in Recovery, E. Francis Brown, Cur- 
rent History, June, 1934. 

The Odds Against Labor, Current History, May, 
1934, 

Revolts Against Union Leadership, New Repub- 
lic, Feb. 7, 1934. 

What Is Behind Toledo, 
1934, 

Collective Bargaining in the Steel Industry, a 
pamphlet published by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, N. 

People at Work, Frances Perkins, John Day Com- 
pany, N. Y., $2.50. 


HAIL, HAIL, THE TOURIST! (International Serv- 
ice), by Stewart Edward White, page 6. 
About Spring and Doing Things, J. Sabloff, Sur- 
vey Graphic, May, 1934. 


New Republic, June 6, 


Automobile as a Factor in Recreation, P. M. 
Ryan, Recreation, Mar., 1934. 

Provincial Lady in America, E. M. Delafield, Har- 
per’s Magazine, May, and June, 1934. 
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Carl A. Wuerfel, Chicago artist, 


contributor of this month's « 


Circus Life!, author and authority 
has travelled extensively in South A 
Orient, < Ameri 


ardent member of the Circus Fan 


ind throughout North 


* * * 


Padraic Colum, Grasse — Ci 
Scents, is poet, playwright, wit. On 
recent works is a long-planned | : 
Wife's . . Leland D. Case, / 
tary Rolls Forward, is chairman of t 
Editors of THe RoTaRIAN, and a r 
Rotary Club of Chicago... . C Iyde B. Davis 
A Library? “It’s Easy,” put Utica, 
years was a Detroit newspaperman. 


Son. . 





TENNIS AND BUSINESS DO MIX (! 
Service), by Jean Borotra as told ¢ 
page 9. 

It’s Tennis Time Again, H. 
Housekeeping, Mar., 1934. 
Training for Athletics and Health, A 

Hygeia, Mar., 1934. 

What Is Wrong with Our Davis Cup Policy 
W. T. Tilden, Saturday Evening Post, Jar 


H. Ja 





YO HO FOR A CIRCUS LIFE! (Hob! 
Chapin May, page 18. 
Circuses as Business Barometers, F 
May, Literary Digest, Mar. 24, 1934. 
The Circus Is Coming, F. H. Philli; 
Magazine, May, 1934. 


Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses, f 
Calkins (pamphlet on hobbies with sele 
raphies), Leisure League of America, N. } 
The Circus: From Rome to Ringling, ! 
May, Duffield and Green, N. Y., $3.00. 


LIBRARY? “IT’S EASY,”’ SAYS UTICA 
munity Service), by Clyde B. Davis, pag: 
Our Public Libraries and the New D: 
B. Askew, Recreation, Jan., 1934. 

Light of the Libraries, C. H. Mila 
Review of Literature, Mar. 17, 1954. 

How Efficient Is Your Library? H. Ha; 
Journal, May 1, 1934. 


Our Starving Libraries, R. L. 
Mifflin Co., N. Y., $1.25. 
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e Has Taught 51,000 Golfers 
How to Lower Their Scores 


He NowGUARANTEES tg (©) 


/mprove Your Game in 5 Days! “Se 7 


















51,000 golfers accepted Alex Morrison's double-challenge. He said: Vine 4 
“FIRST—examine my book, ‘A New Way to Better Golf’ for 5 days. J 4 
If not convinced it WILL improve your game, send it back! SECOND ‘ 
if, within 30 days, it does not cut your score as per the chart printed . ig 


at the left, send it back!” é 
How many do you think returned it? OUT OF 51,000 PURCHASERS 

ONLY 161 SENT IT BACK! And what DID come back? Letters!! 

Scores like those shown at the left—telling of cut scores, lowered handi 

caps, championships won, and more relaxation and true recreation than 

golf had ever meant before! 


. And the Chances are 7 to 1 He CAN 


This experience places the odds at ab 30 » 1 that Morrison can hel 
YOU! But WHY is his book doing such wonders for thousands? What can 
he do for YOU? 


ALEX 
MORRISON 


solf the Morrison “Alex,” says Bob 


W hat Just a Few of the 
First, Alex is not trying to teach you how to play g 
Davis, “is the most cel- 


5 1,000 Say A bo ut way, or anyone else's way. He merely gives you the Morrison method of 
MORRISON'S METHOD: learning how to play CORRECT golf—not “‘correct” because it is the way he ebrated golf instructor 
alive.” His instruction 


These men are not the usual ‘‘testimonial 
writing” type. They include members of brought Bahe Bat 





happens to do it, but ‘‘correct’? because of the structure of your own body! 


There is only ONE right way to do a thing—in golf, in shifting automobile 


ers, attorneys, doc- 3 3 Fe: F " 
met ae bg surest them- gears, or in anything else! When you /Jearn that way, you've got to succeed Doug Fairbanks, Rex 
selves to be quoted, seldom mail coupons. And you CAN learn it—regardless of your age, build, or experience. Your Beach, Clarence Bud- 


But they DID send the coupon for ‘‘A 


New Way to Better Golf.” Judge for ington Kelland, and 


own mental, muscular, and mechanical processes unerringly react correctly 








yourself what it cam do for YOUR game! 


Before, 100— 
After, 85 
Morrison's book 
brought me down 
to a consistent 85 
from 95 to 100.— 
i. C, Abbott, 9 


Gutnin. qu. 


From 90’s to 80’s 
Best thing printed. 
Never broke 
fore. After reading, 
went low as 81!— 
R. H, Irvine, 1106 
Crain St., Evanston, 
Tu. 
Wins Championship 
Won Club Cham- 
pionship! Can 
truthfully say it 
was through Mor- 
rison ha les.— 
Dr. B. McDowell, 
6117 Mission Dr., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
78 on Hard Course 
For 15 years I've 
been more in 90's 


yrs. old and Bal- 
tusrol is a_ hard 
course.—F’. Finney, 
71 E. 36 St., N. Y. 
96 to 87 
Never could shoot 
our difficult course 
in less than 96. Fol- 
lowing Borepon. 
shot an 87.—T. D. 
Newbesn, 16 “So. 
46 St., Louisville, 
Ky. 
Cuts 9 Strokes 

Reduced from 89 to 


C. 
Woodward, 224 
Watauga Ave., Cor- 
ning, N.Y. 


Cuts 10 Strokes 
Reduced more than 
10 strokes.—H,. A. 
Harding. P.O. Box 
834, Detrott, Mich, 





107 to 85 
Before Morrison 
100, 105, 99, 107, 
103, ete. After 
Mortiso son—92, 9 

86, 89, 91, 85. 
You be the judge! 
—Arthur D. Fille, 
Hamilton, O. 

10 Strokes Off 
Took 10 strokes 
from game—im- 
proved form.— Dr. 
Albert J. Arena, 
Broadway Bldg., 
Oakland, Cal. 


Shoots 78 
Only way you will 
get book back is by 
force. The one book 
thatis definite and 
helpful. I shot a 78 
—lucky Bobby 
Jones _ retired. —£. 
Rose, Fremont, Wis. 


115 te 88 
Before, 112 to 115 5. 


Datis, 806 Eld- 
saaee Ave., W. Col- 
lingswood, N.J. 

Saves 10 Strokes 
Consistent saving 
of 10 strokes, due 
to smoothing un- 
swing.— H. S. 
Chartier, 40 Remeyn 
Ave., Amsterdam, 
N.Y. 


100 toe 82 
Within 2 weeks 
changed from 
scores of 89 to 100 
—to 82 to 89.—L. 
P. Carr, 715-11 St., 
Tell City, Ind. 


10 Strokes Gone 
Had been shooting 
in 90's. Since read- 
ing it, have broken 
80 3 times, and am 
peed 80's most of 

me,.— R. 
ae. 23 ‘Spencer 
Ave., E. Greenwich, 
R.1. 





When writing to Simon & Scuuster, INc., 


WHEN these basic, scientifically-true fundame 
and of your game. It’s as infallible as pulling the right switch and getting 


ntals become a part of 


the right response from a good machine. Goo 1 golf then becomes natural, 


instinctive, and inevitable—instead of unnatural, “*forced’’, and occasional! 


How He Does It 


For 17 years Morrison has helped men who merely used to exchange busi 


ness worries for golf worries—men “‘buffaloed’’ by a swarm of ‘‘Don’ts!” 
If YOU stand grimly before your ball—your knuckles white with tension 
and your muscles taut with strain—then Morrisen’s famous book was really 


written for you. It shows you how to banish mental tension and nervous 


strain, and play with muscular freedom, mental relaxation. 


Then Alex analyzes the Correct Swing—in simple English and clear, speed 
camera photographs. He gives easy exercises covering practice r 
indoors and out. Having shown you how to get the Correct Swing, he shows 


you how to use it—in every shot, from drive to putt! 


No wonder men who had never before broken 100 have now dropped t 
the 90’s and 80’s—others in the 90's have dropped to the 80's and 
Some won Club Championships, or scrapped high handicaps for low. Others 
lengthened drives—improved forms Sleias ered for the first time that golf & 


¢ 


is a game, a sport, a recreation, and not a punishment! 


a 
a 
@ book. In eith 
will be refunded. Here is the second part of this DOUBLE y 











please mention “The Rotarian” 


# Ne 
& 
e@ 
- ol 
& the p 
5 DAYS’ TRIAL AND A DOUBLE-GUARANTEE! e , 
+ It i li 
Send no money with coupon. When book is handed to you, A ' ret 
pay postman only $2, plus postage charges. Read it for 5 a one 
days. If not convinced of what this New Kind of Golf educe my 
Instruction can do for your game, return book and your $2 shown above 


many others down into 
the 70's. He has taught 
Dempsey Chaplin W hite- 
man, Fred Stone, Louis B 
Mayer, Gen. Atterbury 
Grant. Rice, Annette Keller- 
mann, 


Besides being America’s 
greatest instructor, Alex can 
play golf with the best. Just 
a few pretty cards he has 
turned in are a 68 to tie the 
course record at Winged 
Foot (scene of 1929 Amer- 
ican Open), and no less than 
30 attested scores ranging 
from 65 to 69 over cham- 
pionship length courses, in 
cluding 69 at Brackenridge 
Park, San Antonio — Pasa- 
dena G. C., 69—Detroit G 
Cc South Course), 66—69 at 
Denver, G. C., etc. 





SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc. 


J Dept. 288, 386 Fourth Ave., 


w York City 
‘ end me A M 
\ Ne Way to Better G Ww 
tman delivers it I will pay $2, plu 
ha ‘ 
tinetl understood that if 1 « 
irn the book no 
di that, if putti Mr M 
tice does not itl 
core as indicated in t 
I have the privilege of 
r case my $2 is to be retur l at or 


GUARANTEE — if you put Morrison’s suggestions into NAME 

practice and within one month you don’t reduce your o 

score as per the little chart shown here, AGAIN it’s @ ADDRESS 

your privilege to return the book for your $2 refund. a 

Send no money now. Merely fill out and mail the e CITY RP AT 

order form at once. Simon and Schuster, Inc. ¢ [—] Cheek here if you are enclosing $2 herewith, thus saving 
(Dept. 288), 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 4 Lj postage charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course 























Photo: Acme. 
Dr. John Dewey, educator 


7 Youth, 
Education, 


Character 


Mf 

Many persons," says Dr. John 
Dewey, "are blaming the school for 
inattention to the importance of moral 
education. 

“How far," he asks, "are these 
charges justified? What is the place 
of the schools in the moral education 
of the young?" 

Dr. Dewey, foremost among Ameri- 
can philosophers and educators, presents 
his views on "character education." 


oe The League 
On Trial 


Waar has the League of Nations 
achieved? What can it do to promote 
peace? Will it eventually succeed? 


Joseph A. Avenol, secretary-general 
of the League, and W. R. Castle, Jr., 
former assistant secretary of state of 
the United States, will present a notable 
exchange of opinion on these questions— 


In Your September 


ROTARIAN 


| 
| 








THE ROTARIAN 


Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, or settin 
forth new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brief as possible. 


“Rapid Strides” 
To the Editors: 

We believe that there is no single magazine 
today that has made as rapid strides and worth- 
while development as THe Rorarian, Our mem- 
bers read it with great interest and always derive 
some benefit from every issue. 

Jim Munro 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Somerville, Mass. 


Pleased 


To the Editors: 

The Boonville Rotary Club has been glad to 
note the steady improvement of the RoTARIAN 
magazine until it is listed in the Reader's Guide 
to Periodical Literature* as an informative maga- 
zine for business and professional men and 
women. One of the reasons given for this listing 
is that the magazine gives each month both sides 
of controversial topics. 

Too many organization magazines become in- 
sipid trade journals and it is a great satisfaction 
to us to find our magazine takes its place among 
the better publications of the country. 

Frep Marston. 
Boonville, Mo. 


*T he Reader's Guide is a monthly and annually 
cumulative publication indexing by author and 
topic the contents of approximately a hundred 
publications. It is to be found in most libraries of 
the United States. 


| “Pram” Gave Him Away 


To the Editors: 

I have just finished reading Owen Rutter’s de- 
lightful article, “My Daughter and I” (April 
Rotarian). As the father of four “Twinkles,” I 
greatly appreciate what he says. Is Mr. Rutter, 
by any chance, the Captain Owen Rutter that 
wrote The Song of Tiadatha? 1 knew, from the 
word “pram” that he was an Englishman, but 
if he is also Tiadatha’s author and Twinkle’s 
mother is “green eyed Phyllis,” I want to thank 
hin. for two of the most valued books of poetry 
in my library. 

Hersert S. Everett, M.D. 
St. Stephen, N.B., Canada. 
St. Stephen-Milltown Rotary Club. 

Note: To Inquirer Everett, and others inter- 
ested: the author of “My Daughter and I” and 
the “Tiadatha” books is the same man. He has 
written several other books and is a frequent 
contributor to English publications. 


Tribute to “Jim” Davidson 


To the Editors: 

Al G. Barnes Circus appeared in Vancouver, 
B.C., May 30th, Memorial Day, and we took the 
circus band and about fifty of the performers out 
to the mausoleum and held a memorial service 
for dear old Jim Davidson. It was very impres- 
sive, and I know Lillian Davidson appreciated it 
very, very much. There will never be another 
Jim Davidson—there couldn't be two. 

Harper Joy 
Spokane, Wash. 


Re: ‘A Matter of Good Taste 


To the Editors: 

I was very much pleased with your 
editorial comment, “A Matter of Good Tas 
It was brought to my particular attention 
hearing the criticisms of Rotarians at my { 
meeting on my return from a winter jn 
South. There had been a civic meeting at w! 
many Rotarians were present. These Rota: 
were condemning in no uncertain terms the ; 
gustingly rotten stories told by the visiting s 
er. No Rotary club would tolerate such s1 
A speaker that tells them insults every venth 
present, be he Rotarian or not. He assumes t 
men to whom he is speaking are pleased t 
low in the same mental dirt he does. 

JouHN STeERu! 
Watertown, N. Y. 


. ] é “ y 
Likes U. S. ‘Radio Way 
To the Editors: 

You invite comment about a subject ( Radi 
The English and The American Way, May R 
TARIAN) that I am very much interested i: 
I have been running a sales and service ci 
ment since the time that our first comn 
radios came out. This I have done in additi 


my regular job as group manager, for the Sout 
ern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Compa 
I feel that we should continue our pres: 
method of management, with still impr 
facilities, as I feel that we do not need politi 
in our radio set-up. Our present systems 
hailed, and rightly so, by other nations of ¢! 
world as being the most advanced that scier 
is able to produce, and I sincerely believe t 
we can continue this well merited leadershi 
we will leave our systems in hands of competit 
companies. 
G. V. Hovapay 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 


“Best... Ever” 


To the Editors: 


Your May, 1934, Rotarian strikes 1 
best issue that you have ever put out. K« 
the good work. 

KENDALL WEISIG! 


Atlanta, Ga. 


High School Students Use It 


To the Editors: 

The Pleasantville High School’s depart 
social science finds THe RoTariaAN a ver) 
some type of magazine for the high school s! 
dent to use in connection with his work 
fact that its contents avoid the technicalities 
confusing details of certain of our perio 
dealing with contemporary history makes | 
especially useful magazine for reference \\ 
both in oral class reports and in written | 
on topics of current interest. 

The magazine’s use has been increased ¢' 
since its recent inclusion in the Reader's Gi 
Periodical Literature. 

Caro.yn B. Case, 
Head, Department of Social Scic’ 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
[ Additional Letters on page 34) 








